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INTRODUCTION. 



This Primer and Reader is designed to serve as the sole 
text-book in reading required by a pupil. When he has mas- 
tered it he is ready to make the acquaintance of the world's 
literature in the English tongrue. 

The methods which prevail in our primary schools for 
familiarizing beginners with their letters, with the forms of 
words and with the structure of sentences, suppose not books 
but the blackboard, the slate, pencil and paper. It is in the 
oral communication of teacher with pupil by these means 
that the first steps are taken, and while this process is go- 
ing on the book is iif the hands of the teacher only and is 
used by her chiefly as a source of suggestion.^ When the 
child thus has become able to combine letters into words 
and words into simple sentences, to read at sight these 
words and sentences as written or printed for him, and to 
express his ideas in fit language, he may, alone or in a class, 
begin the pleasant task of reading a book, and this Primer 
and Reader is planned so as to make the task a natural and 
progressive one. 

There are two principles which the compilers of this book 

^ There are several manuals designed to aid the teacher in this pre- 
liminary instruction: The Riverside Manual for Teacher s^ prepared 
by I. Freeman Hall, who has inspired and informed much of this 
book also, will be found especially serriceable by those who use this 
Primer and Reader. A further aid is offered by The Riverside In- 
struction Frame^ which is equipped with twenty large outline pictures, 
twenty-five pictures of objects, and between one hundred and two hun- 
dred words and sentences in script and in print. For fuller notice see 
second and third cover-pages of this book. 



4 INTRODUCTION. 

have kept steadily in mind while preparing it, and they hold 
them to be fundamental in any well-considered system of 
teaching children to read. The first relates to the process 
of the child's mind and may thus be formulated : — 

The child rrmst think intelligently before he can read 
intelligiblj/. 

One of the most common difficulties to be overcome by 
the teacher is that which arises from a parrot-like repetition 
by the child of what it has been told, and by far the most 
important result to be attained is the habit of thinking ac- 
curately and clearly before answering a question or reading 
a sentence. This habit of thinking accurately and clearly 
is cultivated by the methods which now prevail in the pre- 
liminary work upon the blackboard and slate. It should 
continue to be cultivated when a book is placed in the hands 
of the child. 

The second lesson in this book illustrates one method by 
which the compilers have aimed to inculcate this habit, and 
the method employed is repeated with'variations as long as 
it can well be pursued. The pupil is set at work reading 
to himself, a task which at once taxes his power of under^ 
standing more than the mere pronunciation of the words 
aloud. He cannot go through the sentence mechanically 
and repeat it by rote, for he is obliged to translate the 
thought of the sentence into action. If he reads to himself, 
/ go to the door, the words cease to be a mere succession of 
sounds, for he suits the action to the word and shows that 
he reads both intelligently and attentively by going to the 
door. 

This exercise of Silent Reading is continued at intervals 
which grow somewhat less frequent as the exercise becomes 
familiar and loses some of its force, but the principle in- 
volved in it is applied by other means. Thus the old-fash- 
ioned rebus is used in Lesson 4 and elsewhere. A picture 
is intelligible to a child before a word is, and in writing 
out the word which stands for the picture he is following the 
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logical order of proceeding from the known to the less 
known. Again, in Lesson 58 the exercise calls for a trans- 
lation of the picture into a sentence, and here the child has 
to think, not only what the picture says hut how he shall 
tell this story in his own language. The pictures ^ through- 
out the book lend themselves to the same constant aim of 
teaching the chUd to think intelligently and then to express 
himself intelligibly. They are purposely made in outline 
to secure great simplicity and clearness, for they are de- 
signed to be direct aids in teaching and not decorations of 
the text. 

Suggestions for carrying this process of thinking still 
farther lie in many of the lessons, as, for example, those 
which require letters or words to be substituted for dashes. 
Now and then, also, the exercise becomes a cheerful game 
which may be shared by teacher and pupil, not as a mere 
recreation, but as a bright method of making progress in 
the art of thinking clearly and expressing accurately. Such 
are, Lesson 81, What is my Thought like ? Lesson 105, A 
Rhyming Game ; and Lesson 66, The Game of Making 
Words, which may be used to very great advantage through 
the entire course of a child's training in the use of words. 
Lessons 85 and 86, also, which give exercises in the study 
of color, and Lesson 122, The Clock Lesson, belong to this 
same order of exercises which vary the formal tasks by those 
which are more animated but no less directly serviceable. 

As the art of reading properly includes good enunciation 
and proper emphasis, so the same principle of previous 
thought on the part of the child should be applied on this 
side of its training. Lesson 85 illustrates the method by 
which the sounding of words may be made an exercise in 
rapid and exact thinking. Lessons 21, 57, and 59 show 

1 If the teacher is provided with The Riverside Instruction Frame, 
she will be able to show these pictures on a larger and clearer scale, 
for the illustrations in the book are for the most part reduced copies 
of those larger drawings. 



6 INTRODUCTION. 

how emphasis may be taaght, not mechanically or by devices 
of accent, but by means of natural questions which tax the 
child's ingenuity in framing answers to illustrate the various 
points of emphasis. It may be added that the practice les- 
sons contained in the book are intended to be suggestive 
rather than exhaustive ; to serve as models to the teacher, 
who will use her judgment in lingering over the successive 
steps. 

It will be observed that in a large number of these exer- 
cises a deliberate use has been made of devices to interest 
the child, and a constant appeal is made to his natural curi- 
osity. The truth is, more than half the battle is won when 
the child's interest is aroused, and formal difficulties disap- 
pear almost marvelously before the quick movement of the 
mind when its attention is concentrated by curiosity and a 
lively hunt for the end in view. The pupil, keenly alive to 
the matter in a story, his whole heart enlisted in it, will not 
need much formal instruction in emphasis, and words which 
by themselves might be stumbled over will often be taken 
easily when they lie in the direct course of an attractive 
narrative. And this leads to the second principle which the 
compilers of this book have kept in mind while preparing 
it, namely : — 

The end of learning to read is to read great hooks. 

The first steps taken by the child in the use of language 
are through colloquial forms. He learns to talk before he 
learns to read, and the work done bv the teacher, before she 
places a book in his hands, is to accustom him to identify 
the words he knows how to use with the symbols of those 
words on the blackboard and the slate. She seeks for fami- 
liar objects and expressions and tries thus to vary and en- 
large his working vocabulary. When the printed page is 
placed before him this same process is continued for a brief 
space until the child has been accustomed to the new me- 
dium. The transition from blackboard to book should be 
so easy that the child is not made aware of any notable 
change. 
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The vocabalarj of a child as drawn from common ver- 
nacular use is yery- limited, though its extent is, of course, 
largely affected by the speech which he is wont to hear at 
home. Yet even under the most favoring conditions the 
form of language to which the child is accustomed is collo- 
quial, not literary. It is true he may have had books read 
to him, and this is a very important part of a child's educa- 
tion ; but for the most part until he goes to school these 
books are purposely couched in almost colloquial terms. 

Now if the child is really to be educated, he is to pass 
over in his reading from a colloquial to a sustained literary 
form. Words and sentences which would not occur in the 
commonest speech will present themselves to his mind, and 
he will be called upon to use all his powers of reasoning 
and imagination. These powers in their simple normal ac- 
tivity the compilers of this book have sought to stimulat-e in 
the manner already pointed out, but they have been led to 
ask themselves the question : How early may the young 
reader be set upon the acquaintance with forms of speech 
which are not colloquial but literary, and how may the pas- 
sage from one to the other be most readily and naturally 
effected ? 

The answer to the former half of this question they con- 
ceive to be : Just as early as the literary form by its simpli- 
city and intelligibility can appeal to the mind and awaken an 
interest ; to the latter half the answer may be found in the 
practical scheme of this book. 

The attempt has been made in this Primer and Reader 
to select from existing literature of the classic order such 
examples as come within the range of the mind at the age 
when the book would naturally be used. The very earliest 
are taken, in verse from that storehouse, Mother Goose's 
Melodies, in prose from the uncounted collection of popular 
sayings and proverbs. Later, recourse has been had to Ten- 
nyson, Blake, Wordsworth, Stevenson, and others in verse, 
to versions of fables and world-renowned stories in prose. 
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Now and then the core of some great story of classic origin 
has been given in a simpler form, because the thought of the 
story was simple though the original form was beyond the 
comprehension of the child. 

The design of the book is to give these examples of classic 
art as frequently as possible, but to lead up to each by ex- 
ercises which familiarize the child with the words and even 
the sentence forms to be used, so that when he reaches the 
bit of literature it will offer no special difficulties to him. 
Thus it is not until Lesson 41 is reached that a familiar 
rhyme is given, though commonplace rhyme has been al- 
ready set before him. The next piece of literature is at 
Lesson 56, and the third at Lesson 65. After that, litera- 
tm*e occurs more frequently until, in the last third of the 
book, it becomes the rule and exercises are the exception. 
These exercises, to be sure, sometimes take the form of little 
stories and rhymes, but the child is not likely to mistake 
these for literature. 

In agreement with the purpose of this book, the name 
Lesson disappears when the pupil at last reaches a group of 
pieces in verse and prose unattended by any drill exercises. 
The score of pages thus set before him represents the goal 
toward which he is moving in all his study of reading. 

From this it will be seen that the compilers aim to make 
the reading of real literature as nearly as possible synchro- 
nous with the child's power to read at all. They believe that 
there need be no break in the continuity of such reading ; 
that though at the outset drill is required in the elements of 
reading, this is introductory to more elaborate forms of the 
same kind of drill which must be continued throughout a 
student's course. When he is reading Chaucer, he is study- 
ing forms of early English ; when he is reading Mother 
Goose, he should also be studying forms of another kind of 
early English ; but from Mother Goose to Chaucer he should 
know no interruption, so far as school work goes, in the 
reading of great literature. There is no point along the line 
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where some one of the world's great authors may not step 
in with a contribution. 

It is true that the volume of such classic literature broad- 
ens and deepens very perceptibly after what is known in 
school-book parlance as the period of the fourth reader. 
But it should be remembered that the amount of literature 
required before the pupil reaches that 'period is relatively 
very small. While he is slowly acquiring command of the 
art of reading he will not need much literature. It is 
just as well that these simple productions should be read 
over and over again by him. They furnish his mind and 
do not wear out with use. Narrow, too, as the stream of 
literature is in its springs for the child, and narrow as it re- 
mains for two or three years, it does not lose in fullness and 
sufficiency. Never is it necessary to have recourse to the 
literature which is forgotten when it has been read, and that 
is the fate of all thin literature. 

The compilers of this Printer and Header trust that its 
use will demonstrate the claim made for it that it will serve 
as the sole text-book in reading required by a pupil. After 
it has been mastered, literature, a knowledge of which is the 
highest end of acquiring the art of reading, lies before him. 
This literature will be selected for him by his teacher and 
by those who know where it is to be found. It is in aid of 
such further reading that the publishers of this book offer, 
for the use of schools, books drawn from great literature, 
which are designated, for convenience of teachers, by the 
numbers already familiar in school use. Thus this book 
which would ordinarily be called a Primer and First Header 
is followed by Fables and Folk Stories which corresponds to 
the grade of second and third readers ; and for the further 
aid of pupils scarcely any words will be found in Fables and 
Folk Stories which have not already been made familiar in 
this present book. H. E. S. 

B08T017, January 6, 1893. 



SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHERS. 

The new words in the opening lessons are introdnced either by 
script forms or by pictures. Even after the nse of script in the book 
is discontinued, it will be well to put new words in writing on the 
blackboard. 

The Silent Reading exercises are so nsefnl a feature that the sen- 
tences given in the different lessons may wisely be varied by others 
of a similar nature, written by the teacher on the board. They also 
offer excellent opportunities for the pupil to practice writing as well 
as reading, as the sentences are simple and for the roost part short. 

Several of the lessons, like Lesson 21, as well as Lesson 64, may be 
used with good effect by allowing one of the older pupils to play the 
part of teacher, thus giving confidence to the pupil and training him 
in self-possession. 

A careful system of reviews is contained in the book, although it is 
not made so apparent as to attract the attention of the pupils. Thus 
all the new words introduced in a series of lessons are used in some 
form or other in a single review lesson, and these wUl afford good op- 
portunities for testing the memory and quickness of the pupils. Just 
where these reviews occur will readily be perceived by a reference to 
the vocabulary at the end of the book. 

It is strongly recommended that teachers read aloud to their pupils, 
from time to time, some good piece of literature. Some are suggested 
in connection with lessons in this book. A practice of this sort 
strengthens the power of attention in the listeners, and familiarizes 
them also with the literary form as distinguished from the colloquial. 

As explained in the Introduction, the bits of literature contained in 
this Primer and Reader serve as landing-places in the child's prc^^ss. 
Each is introduced by a series of exercises which contain all the words 
to be used, so that when the piece of literature is reached, ihe pupil 
ought to be able to read it at sight. These pieces should as far as 
possible be read for enjoyment, and not be made drill exercises in 
reading. 

A full vocabulary for the convenience of the teacher will be found 
at the end of the book. 
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LESSON 1. 



See a flag 
I see the 



/ 



LESSON 2. 




j2^ Crve- p^^Oyt^ €Z^n/C^ ^^ie^ HyCi^/ 




I see a flag and a hat. 

I have a flag. 

I have a hat and a flag. 

See the flag on the hat ! 
I see the hat and the flag. 
I see the flag on the hat. 

SILENT READING. 

{To the Tedcher : First, let the pupil read a sentence 
to himself ; Second, let him either act out the sentence or 
do what it requires ; Third, let him read* the sentence 
aloud. That the pupil may act out a sentence, there should 
be at hand either the object referred to or its picture.) 

I have a hat. 

I have the flag. 

I have the hat and the flag. 

12 



LESSON 3. 

{To the Teacher : Let the pupils copy these sentences 
on slates or on paper.) 




Cy A^^i/v^ tz- pt€Z^ tz^^t^ tz riiz^. 




Cy d'C^' €^ A^tz^. 
Cy d^ee t^ j^t^tz^. 

Cy Atzv-e- tz- /iiZ^ tZ'^yi^ 
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LESSON 4. 






This is a f ( 





I have a bat. 






I see the ball. 

I see the bat and the ball. 

I have the bat and the ball. 

I have the ball and the hat. 

I see the flag and the bat. 

This is a ball. 

This is a bat. 



SILENT READING. 

(See Lesson 2 for directions.) 

I have a ball. 

I have a bat. 

I have a bat and a hat. 

I have a ball and a flag. 

I have a bat and a ball. 

I have a flag and a hat. 

14 



LESSON 5. 



See this boy ! 
See the bat ! 
See the ball ! 
I see a boy, a bat, and a ball. 

The boy has a flag on his hat. 

The boy has a ball in his hand. 
His hand is on the bat. 

{To the Teacher : Let the pupils write " I see," with 
the words : a flag, a hat, a bat, a ball, a boy, a hand.) 



LESSON 6. 

{To the Teacher : Let the pupils copy these sentences 
on slates or on paper.) 






Jy/i^e -^j^ Atzd- tz- -a-d^ iZ^^t^ tz 





i2/€^ €Ae' ^a^i^ €^yn<€/ Aid^ /^i^z^ / 
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LESSON 7. 

I see the bat. 
This is a hat. 
I have the flag. 

This is a flag in my hand. 
I have a ball and a bat. 

The pin is on the hat. 
I can have the pin. 

I put my hand on my bat. 

The boy has the ball in his hand, 



SILENT READING. 

I have a pin in my hand. 
I put a pin on the flag. 
This is my hat. 
I put my hand on the hat, 
I put the flag on the hat. 
I have a bat in my hand. 

17 




LESSON 8. 



Cyn^^ id 



t:^ 




I can have the doll. 



C/n^ ^ 





This is my cat, 




d^ee €^ 



I have a box. 

I see a mat and a box. 

I have a doll in my hand. 

The cat can see the box. 

I have the flag on the hat. 

Put the doll on the box. 

Put the ball and the pin in my hat. 

I have a bat and a ball. 

I have a hat and a flag. 

I put the bat and the ball on the hat. 

A boy has his bat and his flag. 

{To the Teacher: Let the pupils write "this is," with 
the words : a doll, my mat, the cat, his hox, a pin.) 

18 



LESSON 9. 



y 



Can you see a doll and a girl ? 
The cat is in the box. 
This box is on the mat. 



d-A^ A,14^ i 



Can she put her ball into the box ? 
The boy has a ball and a bat. 
The girl has a doll and a cat. 
The cat can see the doll. 
The girl can see the box. 




LESSON 10. 

C/ ^^ i^^^^i^ €z4y€^ Oy^ ^rie- -M)^. 

This flag is on the box. 
The boy sees the girl. 
The boys see the girls. 
This ball is in my hand. 
The balls are in my hands. 
Can you see the cat ? 

The cat sees the doll. 
Can the doll see the cat ? 
Can the girl put her doll into the box ? 
Oh, yes ; she can put the cat on the 
mat and her doll into the box. 

SILENT READING. ^ 

I have a flag on my hat. 
I put a pin into the box. 
The bat is in my hand. 
I put my hand on the box. 
The balls are in my hands. 
I put a ball into a box. 

{To the Teacher: Let the pupils write the first four 
sentences in this lesson.) 

20 



LESSON 11. 




I bring you a w 

Yes, I can spin the top. 



Cy €>€i^n^ o^i^e^n^ ^Ae 




I can open my 

Can you open the door ? 

The string is in the box. 

The boy can spin his top on the box. 

Cy ^M^^n^ -^^^^ 'O^OZ'. 
I bring you this top. 

SILENT READING. 

I bring you the box. 

I open my hand. 

I open the door. 

I put a string into the box. 

The box is in my hand. 

I put my hand on the door. 

21 



LESSON 12. 




See the cat on the chair ! She sees a 

boy spin his top. 

This boy has no hat on. Open the 

door and you can see his hat. He has a 
flag on it. 

Can you see the string in his hands ? 
The boy spins his top with the string. 

Have you a string and a top ? Can 
you spin your top with a string ? Can 
a girl spin a top ? 

The boy spins his top on the mat, and 
the cat sees him. 

22 



LESSON 13. 






^/ie ty^O^Ol 'PCH^^ ^^^^ Hyd/n^. 




The hat is in her hand. 

I put the doll on the mat. 

The balls are in the box. 

I put a string on the chair. 

See the boy with his top ! 

I put this pin with the top and the box. 

I open the box with my hand. 

The door, you see, is open. 

SILENT READING. 
(See Lesson 2 for directions.) 

I have a doll in my hand. 
I put a ball into the box. 
The bat is on the mat. 
I bring you the bat. 
The ball is in my hand. 
I put the ball with the bat. 

23 
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LESSON 14. 



This is my hen. 



I open the door and put her on the 
mat. 

The cat is on the chair and sees the hen. 






The boy has a black hen and the girl 
has a white cat. 

The girl puts her cat into a box and 
the boy puts his hen on the chair. 

This is a duck, a white duck. 

The hen is black. 

The cat and the hen see the duck. 

The cat and the duck are white, and 
the boy has a white hat. 

The hen is black, and the girl puts her 
into a black box. 

24 



LESSON 15 




You can see the tree, 




On the tree is a 

Can you, too, see a leaf? 

Yes, I see leaves in the top of the tree. 

Can you put a flag on the tree ? 

I can put a little flag in the tree. 

The boy with a flag on his hat sees the 
flag in the tree. 

The girl leaves her cat in the box, and 
the boy leaves his hen on the chair. 

SILENT READING. 

I have a leaf in my hand. 
I bring a box and put it on the chair. 
I go to the door, open it, and bring in 
leaves. 

I pin a leaf to the ball. 

I put the string on the top. 

I put a string into the box. 

I bring the little box with a flag on it. 
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LESSON 16. 



This girl you see with a cat and a doll 
is Anna. 

The hen and the duck are her hen and j 

duck. 



Yes, she has fed the duck and the hen, 
and she has fed the chickens with grain. 



LESSON 17. 

She has her doll with her, too. 
The doll has seen the cat in her lap. 

The cat likes to have the doll sit on 

the mat. 

Anna can spin her top. 





It is a good little top. It spins and 
spins and spins. 

The door is open, and the hen, the 
chickens, the duck, and the cat will go in. 

You have seen me with the doll. 
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SILENT READING, 

I put a leaf into the little box. 
The doll sits in my lap. 
I have a hat in my lap. 
I bring you a leaf. 
I put a leaf on the chair. 
I bring you my hat ; I sit on a chair 
and I put the hat in my lap. 
The doll sits on the mat. 




LESSON 18. 

This is an apple. 

It is my apple. 
An apple is a little like a top. 
I can spin it like a top. 

May I put the apple into my box ? 
Yes, you may. 

Oh, apples are good ! 

The tree has apples and it has leaves. 
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Apples are good to eat ; leaves are not. 
That is, boys do not eat leaves. 



This little boy likes to eat apples. 
He sees the apples on the tree, 



{To the Teacher: In the following exercise a dash is 
used to represent each letter in the word omitted. Pnpils 
are to put the correct letter in place of each, dash.) 

The apple — in his hand. 
An apple — good to eat. 

Apples in the tree-top. 

The tree has apples leaves. 

An apple - - like a top. 

The has apples. 

The apple-tree leaves. 

Boys apples. 
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LESSON 19. 



SILENT READING. 



I put a pin into a box and put the 
box into your hand. 

In my hands I have a doll, a flag, and 
a bat. 

My hand is on the boz ; my hand is in 
the box. 

I have a string in my hand ; it is on 
the chair, too. 

I have a hat ; I put it on a chair ; I 
bring the hat to you. 

I bring you a flag and leave it in your 
lap. 

I open the door and bring in my hat. 

I go to the door and open it. 

I bring a leaf and hand it to you. 



(See directions for this exercise, Lesson 18.) 

I have a string in my hand. 

The boy a string in hand. 

The boy spins his top. 

The boy will his top. 

The hen likes to eat. 

The chickens to eat. 
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LESSON 20. 

I have a cat, she is a black cat, too. 
And likes to sit on a little white mat ; 
My doll may sit on the chair with you, 
And I will bring her my good black cat. 

The doll and the cat sit with me on the 
chair, and Anna, the little girl, goes with 
grain in her hand and opens the door. 

She leaves me here, and I sit on this 
chair with the doll and the cat in my lap. 

Oh, Anna has fed her duck, her hen, 
and her chickens. Anna, have you seen 
a boy with a flag in his hat, and a bat 
and a ball in his hands ? 

Yes, I put the flag into his hat, and I 
will pin a leaf on yours. See, it is like a 
flag. Will you have an apple ? 

Here is the boy with a top and a string 
to spin it with ; the bat and the ball are 
in his box. Put the doll on the mat, 
Anna. 

The doll sits on the little white mat ; 
She sees the boy, and Anna, and me ; 
She sees the duck, the hen, and the cat. 
The chickens and the apple-tree. 
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LESSON 21. 

AN EXERCISE IN EMPHASIS. 

Has Anna a black hen ? 
No, she has a white hen. 

Is this your top ? 
Yes, it is my top. 

Can you spin a top ? 
No, I have no string. 

Can you open the door ? 
Yes, and I will open it. 

Will you have an apple ? 
Yes, and I will eat it. 

Is the pin on the chair ? 
No, it is in the box. 

Is the ball in your hand ? 
No, it is in my hat. 

Is your hand open ? 
It is not open. 

Will you sit on the box ? 
No, I will sit on the chair. 

Can you put the ball into the box ? 
No, the box is not open. 
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LESSON 22. 






i/^\ 




^^^ ^A^ a4Jt^tz^^e4^. 



Cyrhtd td 





Cj€ "^i^ -^i^^ €>€i''n^ d^ t^n' €i^ ^^4^ '^o^cz^j 



* t * 



c€ ^^^ t^ovt^c^^^n^ d^ ^c^n^ €i^ -CU^e 




<^, 



dd/W- €1' 





G^^n/^iygz^ /u^.'^ /ie4. i/n/^ ^rie M>ez^. 



I saw a on the water. 

Flags are put on -^ . 

Anna has a and a . 

The cat saw the boy a . 

The had an apple — his . 
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LESSON 23. 



This is the boy Anna saw with a flag 
iu his hat, and a bat and a ball in his 
hands. 

He is Harry, and he has a boat. Anna 
has a doll in her hand, and sees Harry 
with his boat and his string. 

Anna. €Jn-j S^eUd^j H td- ^^ii^-j td- 

Harry. Yes, see my boat ! and see 
how it goes ! 




Anna.^ d^A^^^^ 

Harry. And have your doll sit in it ? 
Anna. C/l/c-j ^/ie^ t^i^o^O€Z/n' d^c^n^ 

Harry. Yes, yes ; put the doll in. You 
can pin her in. Put a little sand in, too, 

Harry's boat is at the shore. 
The doll is in my hand. 

I will put her in the boat. 
With little grains of sand. 

I saw Anna put her doll into a little 
boat and leave her. 

Do you like to sit in a boat, little doll ? 
Do you, black cat ? 

Oh, Anna, good Anna, may I put on my 

hat ? 
And sit in the boat with the big black 

cat? 
No, no, my doll, you cannot go. 
The boat is too little. No, no ; no, no. 
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LESSON 24. 



SILENT READING. 



Cy ^ie^/v^ ^>e^ /itz^^n^ i>n^ ^e- ^^^o^. 










(ZyA^^le €H^ t^et^MJ-ed' o^n^ ^^^ '^c^. 





€i4^ 



'cJi^e^n^. 



I have a leaf in my hand. 

I see leaves in the box. 

I bring the string to you. 

The leaves are in my lap. 

I go to the door. 

I sit on the chair. 

The leaves are on the chair. 

There are the leaves. 

I hand you a white string. 

I bring the box to the chair. 
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I put my hand into the box. 
I put my hat on the table and sit on 
the chair. 

I have some sand in my hand. 
I put sand on the table. 
I put the flag on the table. 
I bring a box to you. 

LESSON 25. 

This is a little like a l/-^ 
You see stars like this on a flag. 





You have seen stars in the sky ; have 
you seen stars in the water ? 









d^czdd €i4^ ^/ie4^ ^^^ 



I cannot. There are too many to 



count. 



uut. 

How many grains of sand are there on 
the shore ? 

How many leaves can you see on the 



tree r 
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Leaves on the tree, 
How many do you see ? 
stars in the sky, 
Grains of white sand, 
Go on and count, 
Count on your hand. 

How many stars are there on our flag ? 

SILENT READING. 

I count all the chairs I see. 
I look up to the sky. 
I open the door and put a chair on the 
mat. 

I count the hoys I can see. 

I put my hand on a star on the flag. 

My open hands are on the tahle. 

I leave the chair I was on. 

I hand a girl a chair. 

I have my hat in my hand. 

My hand is on a box. 

I bring you a chair. 

I put a flag on a box. 

I sit in a chair I bring to you. 

{To the Teacher: It may interest the pupils to read 
aloud to them Dickens's '^ A Child's Dream of a Star.") 
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LESSON 26. 



You saw Harry with Ms boat. 



The doll Anna put into the boat was 
a play girl. 



Boys and girls are in it here and there. 






There is a boat, too, with a flag. 
It leaves the big boat and goes to the 
shore. 



I will go to sea in the big boat, not in 
Harry's little boat. 

The doll may go in it, not I. 
Will you go with me, Anna ? 

Yes, I will go to sea with you, 

Go to sea, go to sea. 
Harry will go and the little doll, too, 

With you and me, you and me. 

LESSON 27. 



Yes, my wish is to ride in a boat. 

Oh, you are a chicken. 
And you are Harry. 
Anna, will you wish ? 

Go to a star ! how many stars will you 
go to ? 
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Harry has a wish, and Anna has a wish, 
and the chicken has a wish, 

MJ^^uiJi ^w^l^ ^e^n^ P 




Yes, I have a little wish. 

I see, you are the cat. 

And may not a cat have a wish ? 

To eat good grain in a little pan. 

To ride in a boat, to go to a star ; 
To play with some balls, for cats can 

play, 
How many, many wishes there are ! 

{To the Teacher : There is a lively, imaginative little 
poem, My Bed is a Boat, in a delightful book, A Child's 
Garden of Verses, by Robert Louis Stevenson, published 
by Charles Scribner's Sons, New York ; and in the same 
book the poems A Good Play and Where go the Boats 
will have an interest for the children who have studied 
the last two lessons. For children who live near water, a 
good exercise in conversation may be made from, an inquiry 
into the different kinds of boats, and the different parts of a 
boat. For children away from water, it is not difficult to 
excite an interest through pictures.) 
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LESSON 28. 




Sh ! here is a rat ! 

He sits on a pan. The pan is on a 
box, and the box is on a mat. You can 
see a hat, too, and a can. 

How can he ? 

Oh, the box has a door, and the door is 

open. 
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He will eat what is in the box. 




Rats like cheese. 



This rat will go into the box, for the 
door is open. 

There he will see the bread and cheese. 
He will eat, eat, eat. 




Can the rat see in the night ? 
Yes, and the cat can, too. 

Yes, yes, if! 

What will the rat do ? 

(See directions for this exercise, Lesson 18.) 

The cat can a . 

The box is — the . 

This rat eats . 

The have some apples. 

Some bread — in the • 
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The rat likes -. 

Rats bread and cheese. 

Harry will — to the . 

There are on the flag. 

Boats are ducks. 

They on water. 



LESSON 29. 





<^MJ^ ^^€2^^ dee^n- P 

1. I have seen chickens eating grain. 

2. I have seen a black hen and a 
white duck. 

And you ? What have you seen ? 

3. I saw a cat sitting on a chair. A 
boy was spinning a top. He had a 
string in his hand. 

4. It was the boy with a flag in his 
hat, and a bat and a ball in his hand. 

5. I saw a tree with leaves and apples 
on it. 

Were there many apples on it } 
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6. There were a good many, I 
counted some of them. 

7. Harry and Anna were playing on 
the sea-shore. 

8. They saw boats, a big boat and a 
boat with a flag. 

9. Yes, and they played with a little 
boat. 

10. And I saw a rat on a box. It was 
eating bread and cheese. 

Oh, you saw it ? Were Harry and 
Anna with the rat ? 

11. Oh no; I play I was not with 
them. It was in the night. 



( To the Teacher : Let the pupils write on their slates the 
following words.) 



Some 


Boy 


Grain 


They 


Big 


Chair 


Hand 


Rat 


Apple 


Boat 


Was 


White 


Good 


His 


Black 


Duck 


Cat 


Bread 


Them 


Pan 


Shore 


Tree 


Said 


Harry 


Play 


And 


There 


Flag 


Box 


Night 
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LESSON 30. 



^^^ ' ' t-t^ 'Uffezm.. 



^€Z^n- cez^t- ^<i4c^ ^■'n- Aid- 
n-id- 



^^ ■tf-044' W44^ I^^J't^yi' tiddc-^td i^n- 

p 



LESSON 31. 

I have a black slate. 
I will write my lesson on it in white. 
I will write the words in it. 
What is the first line of the slate lesson ? 
The first Hne is " This boy is Dan.*' 
How many words are there in the first 
line ? Count them. 

^^yi/Cj ^w<>j ^/U^eej /i>t4yi. 

Write the words : one, two, three, 
four. 

Count the words in the first line of 
this lesson. 

\L/n^j ^t(At>j ^/C^^ y^-^^^ y^W. 

There are five words in the first line 
of this lesson. 




Five is one more than four. 
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a^pe 'la^ei^ €^^m> €J^ €/n^ t^^ 




LESSON 32. 

I will write a wish on my slate. 

If you go, how will you see ? 

Oh, there will be stars in. the sky. 

We can see the stars at night. 

There are more stars in the sky than 
there are on the flag. 

You can count the stars on a flag, but 
can you count all there are in the sky .^ 

No ; there are so many no one has seen 
them all. 

There are so many grains of sand in 
one pan we cannot count all there are in 
the pan. 



I wish ; he wishes. 

You ride ; she rides. 

We go ; Mary goes. 

You and I count ; the boy counts. 

The hen is black, but the duck is 
white. 

I can count the words in the first line, 
but there is one more word in this line. 
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LESSON 33. 



SILENT READING. 



have a slate. 

bring you a slate. 

write " four " on my slate. 

put the flag on the chair. 

count the stars on the flag. 

write '* stars " on my slate. 

bring you five leaves. 

put some sand into the water. 

write the first line of this lesson. 

write what the rat likes to eat. 

count the words in the first line of 
this lesson. 

There are two words on my slate. 
There is one word more on my slate 
than there are in the fir^t line of this 
lesson. 

The word " black " is on my slate. 

I hand you the ink. 

I write " drops of water.'* 
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LESSON 34. 
His name was Dan. It was on the slate. 





Cy A-tz/u^ €i^ipl^n^e d-t^^e 'U^^ ^C^. 

So I write on it, first of all 
My name. 

There ! you can see what a fine name 
that is. 



^nyu^ryi^. 



What was the name of the boy with a 
boat ? 

It was Harry. 

I should like to play with him. 

By the sea-shore ? 



C/l/c^j ^^ tz/i^on^. 



What is a pond ? 

A pond is like a little sea. It has a 
shore, and some ponds have sand on the 
shore. 
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A duck pond is a good pond to have. 
Yes, a duck pond is a fine thing for 
ducks. 

And for boys with little boats. 



LESSON 35. 

PHONIC EXERCISE. 

(To the Teacher: Let the pupils pronoance distinctly 
bat rapidly each column of words, using the word at the 
top of each series to discover the sound which is to follow 
the initial letter or letters, as — at, bat, cat.) 



at 


in 


an 


and 


b — 


P — 


P — 


h 


c — 


sp — 


c — 


8 


h — 




D — 


1 


m — 


aU 


th-- 


b 


r — 


b 


m — 


St 





{To the Teacher : In the following exercise the pupil 
should first read the sentence aloud and then do as directed 
therein.) 

Write the word for Jl^l three times. 
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Write the word for "i 




and change it so that it will be the word 
for i^^7\ 

Write the word for .^^^^^ four times. 



Write what the 




saw the boy 



do? 

Write what Anna saw with the hen 
and the duck. 

(To the Teacher : The following words are those which 
have been used in recent lessons. By writing them on their 
slates the pupils will become still more familiar with them. 
A good variation of the exercise is to call upon pupils to 
write them in bold letters on the blackboard.) 



Slate 


Wish 


Bring 


Lesson 


To-night 


Ink 


Line 


Stars 


Drops 


Count 


Sky 


Name 


Words 


Ride 


Fine 


Five 


Mary 


Sea-shore 


Many 


Cannot 


Little 


More 


Grains 


Change 


Four 


Sand 


limes 


Write 


Seen 


Water 


Anna 


Harry 


Pond 
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LESSON 36. 

We will have a little counting time. 

First, how many boys have we had in 
the lessons ? 

Two boys. 

What ! no more than two boys ? was 
there not a boy with a top and string ? 
and a boy with a bat and ball ? and three 
more boys, one with a boat, one at an 
apple-tree, and one writing on his slate ? 

Yes, but they were all two boys. 

What were the names of the boys ? 
One was Harry and one was Dan. 

Oh, Harry is the boy for me, 
With his ball and his bat, 
And the flag in his hat. 
His boat that played on the pond for 
the sea. 

What can you write on the slate in 
your hand ? 

" Little drops of water, 
Little grains of sand." 

There are two more lines. 
Can you say them to me ? 
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Write in one line all the words you 
have had like " at." 

Bat, cat, that, mat, hat, rat. 

Is there not one more ? There is the 
word "what.'' 

Yes, that has the two letters " a," " t," 
but " what " is like " not," not like " at." 

Boys eat apples and rats eat cheese, 
Cheese in a box and apples on trees. 

SILENT READING. 

I write " There is a boat on the shore." 
I count on my hand one, two, three, 

four, five. 

I write " There are stars in the sky." 
I drop a string on the chair. 
I write " I might have had some bread." 
I write "night"' and change it to 

"light." 

I change the word " sand " on my slate 

so that it is " hand." 

I write the words " if," " saw," " do," 

" big," " ride," " line." 

I write the words, " here," " goes," 

" wish," " jfine," " should." 
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LESSON 37. 



Anna. Come, May, sit at the table, 
and eat some apple-pie. 

May. Apple-pie is good for my doll, 
too. 

Anna. She may have some ; but little 
dolls should hays bread first. 

May. How fine it is to be a girl ! the 
doUs play they are girls, but we are girls. 

Anna. What is your doll's name ? 

May. Anna. What is the name of 
yours ? 

Anna. May. 

May. Anna, you may have a cup of 
water. 

Anna. I will play drink it. 
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May. Oh, the water is for my doll 
Anna, not for you. 

Anna. May, you may have some bread 
and cheese. 

May. Your doll will like that. 

Anna. No, no ; the bread and cheese 
are for you, not for my doll. 

May. And is not Kitty to have a drop 
of water to drink } 

Anna. She shall have a pond of water 
in my cup. 

May. I wish we ijiight make our dolls 
eat and drink. 



(Let the pnpils write the following sentences, supplying 
proper words where theire are dashes to represent the num- 
ber of letters in each word.) 

Dan writes on his slate. 

I on my slate. 

The boy on the slate. 

We on our slates. 

We were in the boat. 

I on the shore. 

May and Anna dolls. 

Anna a doll. 

The dolls play they and . 
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LESSON 38. 



SILENT READING, 



I put my hand on the table. 

I name what is in my hand. 

I go to a chair. 

I put a string on the table. 

I bring three leaves to you. 

I count five lines. 

I name the words in this line. 

I write " drink " on my slate. 

I have four pins. 

I put three pins in a line. 

I write the word " star." 

I bring you the ink. 

I put my hand on the chair four times, 

I change my slate for a string. 

The string drops on the table. 

Here is some sand. 

I open my hand two times. 

The white string is in the box. 

I write what Anna had to drink. 

There are two leaves on my slate, 

I write my name with black ink. 

I make a star on my slate. 

I put my hat on the table. 
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LESSON 39. 




Sh ! Baby is asleep. 

It has been play, play, play with him 

But now he is asleep. 

The stars are in the sky at night ; 
One, two, three, four, and more ; 
But baby does not see their light ; 
He is asleep to-night. 



If you were to open the door, what 
would you see ? 

You would see baby's kitty, asleep too. 

What fun they have when they play ! 

The baby likes his kitty as a girl likes 
her doll. 

What name do you wish the baby to 
have ? 
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LESSON 40. 

I should like to see the baby awake. 

Come in the moming and you may 
see him. 

Then the sky is like an open door; 
the light comes in, and we can see as we 
could not see at night. 

Who do you think the baby is ? 

He is May's brother. 

She thinks there is no baby like him 
in all the world. 

If he were your brother you might 
think so too. 

For it is love that makes her think so. 

Oh, baby is awake. How bright he 
is! 

Do you think he will play with the 
ball or with kitty ? 




LESSON 41. 



Star light, star bright, 
First star I see to-night ; 
I wish I may, I wish I might, 
Have the wish I wish to-night. 

How many stars are in the sky ? 
More than you can count, or I. 
How many drops are in the seas ? 
How many leaves are on the trees ? 
How many grains of sand on the shore ? 
Count all you can, and there are more. 

If all the world vrere apple-pie, 

And all the sea were ink, 

And all the trees were bread and cheese, 

What should we have for drink ? 



LESSON 42. 




Good-morning, May. Would you like 
an apple ? 

Thank you, John. 

If you are as fond of apples as I am, 
you will like this one. 

It is a fine one. I will give some of 
it to my doll. 

What is your doll's name ? 

It is Anna. Anna, say " Thank you, 
sir,'* to John. 

Will you say " thank you," May, if I 
open the gate for you ? 
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I will thank you to open the gate for 
me, John. 

My ! what fine words we say all the 
time ! 

LESSON 43. 

{To the Teacher : Each dash stands for a word.) • 

The boy's name is John. 




A^t^l/yi€^ P 




He had in his right hand. 







He had in his left hand. 

May saw him. 
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rr-^^^ 






John gave her an apple and opened 
the gate for her. 

Yes, she told John that she was fond 
of them. 

I think not. She was going to give 
some to her little brother. 

€0 €^ P 
I think he was going to play ball. 

SILENT READING. 

I write " thank you " on my slate. 
My right hand has a ball in it. 
I open the door with my left hand. 
I write four words that are in this 
lessson. 

My two hands are open. 

I tell you your name. 

I name the tree that has apples on it. 

I leave my slate on the table. 
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LESSON 44. 

I- will tell you what I saw one fine day. 
It was a bright morning. I was sitting 
under a big tree. A little boy had just 
fed his hens with some grain. There 
were four hens and five little chickens. 
I looked to my right, and there 
was a pretty little rabbit. I 
think he wished that he too 
might have some of the grain. Just then 
I looked to my left, and there 
was a dog. The rabbit did not 
see the dog at first. But when 
the rabbit did see him, oh ! how he ran. 
I wish you might have seen him run; 
He looked like this. 






^^^5=^^ 



LESSON 45. 

There was a funny part to the last 
story. I did not have time to tell you 
about it ; but this is what I saw when 
the rabbit was running away. 

The dog had not seen the rabbit, but 
he came to the place where I was sitting. 
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Now, May's kitty was under the tree 
with me. As soon as she saw the dog, 
she jumped at him with all her might. 

The dog just stood and looked at her 
as if to say, " Why ! what is this ? '' 

So the little rabbit had time to run 
away. 

You may well think I was glad at that. 

SILENT READING. 

I giye you my cap. 
I lay a top in the cap. 

I put the flag jiist to the right of the 

box. 

I tave a cap in my left hand. 

LESSON 46. 

Here is a sentence about a box, 

** This box is a little box.*' 

This is a sentence about a ball. 

'' I have a ball in my hand." 

If I wish to write a sentence about 
myself, I can write ** I am a boy.*' 

Now, you may write a sentence about 
a boy and his top. 

Write a sentence *about a girl and her 
dolL 
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LESSON 47. 



kitty's story. 



I will tell you a story about myself. 
I am a cat. My name is Kitty. 

One day I was asleep on a chair. Cats 
like to sleep on chairs. 

But my eyes were partly open. Cats 
sleep with their eyes partly open. 

In came a boy with a top. Boys like 
tops. 

He had a string in his hand. I saw 
him wind the string round the top. 

Then down went the top on the floor. 
I jumped. 

The top went round and round and 
round, and said buzz, buzz, buzz. 

There stood the boy with the string in 
his hands. How did he make the top 
spin ? 

I think and think about that top. 

Write the words : 

top wind chair string 

boy name , round sleep 

how spin stood myself 
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LESSON 48. 



THE rabbit's story. 



One bright morning, as I was going 
jump, jump around a big tree, looking 
for water to drink, I saw a cat, a white 
cat, sitting under the tree. 

Now I do not like cats. I have been 
told they eat rats. I am not a rat, I am 
glad to say. But if they eat rats why 
should they not eat rabbits, too ? 

Well, I stood right where I was and 
looked at the kitty. She did not see me. 
She was looking to the left. Who could 
be there ? 

I looked, too. What did my eyes 
see ? A dog, a big black dog ! 

Now cats are cats. They may be fond 
of rabbits for all I can say. But dogs ! 

When I saw that dog, I said to myself, 
** Sir, it will be no fun for you if that 
dog sees you.'* 

I gave one more look. The dog was 
not asleep ; no, he looked as if he were 
about to jump and run. 

That is what I did. I did not count 
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one, two, three, but I gave one jump ; 
then I ran, I jumped, I went just as if 
that dog had seen me, or as if the cat 
were going to tell the dog about a pretty 
rabbit she saw. 

I am here to tell this story, so I think 
the dog did not see me, and the cat did 
not tell the dog I was there. 

That is all I have to say. 

SILENT READING. 

I write a sentence with the word 
" funny " in it, and I tell what it was 
that said " buzz." 

I wind a string round my left hand. 

I make a sentence about " baby " and 
the " floor.'' 

I come to you and say " Thank you." 

I put my cap upon the table. 

I tell you what day it is. 

I open my book at the last part. 

I come when you call me. 

Write the following words : 

pie light brother give partly 

cup away world gate awake 

love John make down thank 
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LESSON 49. 

" Little bird, little bird, why do you tty 
Into the barn, out again, up to the 

sky? 

" The barn door is open, you fly to the 

hay. 
Do you like, as I do, to play all the day ? 

" Is the hay good to eat, or is it for fun. 
That you fly in and out, as John and I 
run? 

" Why ! there 's some in your mouth, 

and away you fly 
To the right, to the left, up, up to the 

sky. 

" Oh no, little bird, you fly, now I see. 
Up to the top of the big apple-tree. 

" Round and round and roimd you fly. 
Tell me about it, come, tell me why ! " 

The little bird flew into the barn once 

more ; 
I saw him fly past the open door. 

I ran after to look for him, when 
Out he came with some hay again. 
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LESSON 50. 

" Little girl, little girl, can you not see 
Why I fly about and up in the tree ? 

" Dear, dear, I wish you could fly. 
Then I should not have to tell you why. 

" If you could fly away with me, 
And look at the top of the apple-tree, 

" You would see what I do with the hay 

I bring, 
With sticks and leaves and Harry's string. 

" I am making a nest in the apple-tree. 
When the nest is made, oh, then you 
will see 

" Eggs in the nest, one, two, three, four ; 
I do not think there will be more. 

" Now do you wish me to tell 

you why 
I flew as if I were going to the sky ? 

" To the right, to the left, up, up and 

away 
To the top of the tree with my leaves 

and hay ? 

" It was because an owl in the tree 
Sat looking, looking, looking at me. 
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" Owls have eyes, but I have 

heard some say 
They cannot see so well by day. 

" It may be so, but I have heard 
That an owl if he can will eat a bird/* 

" Little bird, little bird, fly, fly away, 
And make your nest of leaves and hay. 

" I will speak to Harry and John and 

Dan 
And tell all the boys as well as I can 

** What you said of your apple-tree nest 

to me, 
And say. Do not rob the nest, but see 
How many birds will fly out of the tree.** 

r 

LESSON 51. 

(To the Tecuiher : Each dash stands for a word.) 

The eggs are down in the . 

The eggs in the . 

The bird flew to the and took 

some in her . 

The made a liest out of and 

and . 



A cat saw a spin on the . 

The cat*s eyes were open and the 

boy had a in his . 
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The rabbit when he^ saw 

the , but the did not the 

SILENT READING. 

I write my name on my slate and lay 
the slate on the floor. 

I lay my left hand, partly open, on the 
top of the table. 

I tell you what I see in the nest. 

I go to the table and take the book 
away with me. 

I take the flag up and it falls to the 
floor again. 

I write the sentence, "An owl eats 
rats and mice and birds." 

I write a sentence about a picture.' 

I go round the chaif and then go to 
the table and take a book. 

I write a sentence about hay. 

I come up to you and tell you what 
my name is. Then, I sit down again. 

I put a pin upon the table and then 
take it again. 

I write a sentence with " thank you 
in it. 
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LESSON 52. 

Harry has a big black dog and is very 
fond of him. He calls him True. 

He gave him that name because he 
says the dog is true to him. 

It came about that Harry was sick, 
and True came to see him every morning. 
He would go up to Harry and look at 
him and say " Bow-wow." 

In this way he told Harry how sorry 
he was for him. Or, did he say "Come 
out, Harry, and play with me ? " 

One day True went in to see Harry, 
and found him so sick that he could not 
speak. The dog went away very sorry. 

He went to the barn and lay down on 
the hay, but he could not sleep. All 
that day and night he was awake and 
thinking of Harry. 

Harry was very sick that day. But his 
mamma was a good nurse, and she did 
just what was right for him. When 
night came he was better and fell 
asleep. 

In his sleep he was dreaming that his 
eyes had been put out, that his hand 
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was in True's mouth, and that True was 
leading him. 

Just then Harry's eyes opened, and 
what do you think ? There stood True 
looking at him. 

True could not sleep, so when it was 
light in the morning he came to see if 
Harry were better. When he saw that 
Harry could speak to him, he said " Bow- 
wow " again. This time I think he said, 
" I am very, very glad you are better. 
Now, come and play.'* 



Write a sentence about a boy and an 
apple. 

Write one about Dan and his slate. 
Write one about May and the baby. 
Write one about the little rabbit. 
Write sentences about 

a star ; a boat ; 

a cat ; a flag ; 

a top ; a tree ; 

a hat ; a chair ; 

a table ; a dog. 
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LESSON 53. 




Good-morning, Ned. 

Oh, Harry, is that you ? What a long 
time you have been sick. Well, I am 
glad to see you out again. 

Thank you. Mamma said I could go 
out a little way ; so I came to thank you 
for sending me that orange. It was a 
very nice one. 

Do you like oranges as well as you do 
candy ? 

No, but when you get sick no one 
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will give you candy. Now that I am 
well I think I must have some. 

All right. When you wish some 
candy, just come here. Do you see those 
boxes over there ? 

Yes, what is in them ? 

Inside this one there is candy*; that 
one has apples, and that has some bread. 

How much is the candy ? 

A cent a stick. 

And how much are the apples ? 

Well, apples are dear now ; you may 
have one for two cents. 

And the bread ? 

Oh, the bread is not much ; a cent for 
all there is in the box. 

One cent, two cents, one cent. That 
makes four cents, and I have just five. 

Hand over your five cents, Harry, and 
I will give you a stick of candy, an apple, 
all the bread, and one penny. I call 
cents pennies. 

You are a scholar, Ned. Four from 
five leaves one. I will give the bread to 
True, the apple to mamma, and the 
candy — I think I will take the candy. 
I am well now. 
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LESSON 54. 

PHONIC EXERCISE. 
(See Lesson 35 for directions.) 

ask it air up or 

b f-- h c — f — 

c h — p s — n — 

run is out door pond 
f__ h — ab fl f 

tell see book fine could 

w tr — 1 1 w 

f thr — t m sh 

{To the TecLcher : After the phonic drill, let the pupils 
write the words.) 

LESSON 55. 

SILENT READING. 

1. Tell why the bird flew to the bam. 

2. Why did the bird fly about so ? 

3. How did the bird take the hay to 
her nest ? 

4. What boy was very sick ? 

5. What did True mean when he said 

"Bow-wow" ? 
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6. What did Harry thank Ned for ? 

7. Who was Harry's nurse and what 
did she do for him ? 

8. What would the bird say if she 
could speak ? 

9. What did Harry wish to do with 
his candy ? 

10. How many cents did he give Ned ? 

11. What did Harry dream ? 

12. What was the bird's nest made of? 

13. How did True show that he was 
happy when Harry was better ? 

14. Were the eggs so dear to the bird 
because by and by there would be as 
many little birds ? 

15. Why did the bird wish that the 
owl should not see her ? 

16. Why did Harry call Ned a good 
scholar ? 

17. How many pennies did Harry pay 
for an apple? 

18. Write every word in this line. 

19. Lay your book upon the table 
and then take it up again. 

20. Who said he was glad to see Harry 
out again ? 
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LESSON 56. 



THE LITTLE BOTS DREAM. 

A little boy was dreaming 

Upon his nurse's lap, ' 

That the pins fell out of all the stars, 

And the stars fell into his cap. 

So when his dream was over. 

What did that little boy do ? 

Why, he went and looked inside his cap, 

And found it was not true. 



A little boy went into a barn, 
And lay down on some hay ; 
An owl came out and flew about, 
And the little boy ran away. 

LESSON 57. 

(To the Teacher: The teacher places a fan, by turn, in 
the different positions indicated by the answer given to the 
question which is asked each time, and requires the pupil to 
answer with the emphasis laid on the appropriate word or 
words.) 

Where is the fan ? 

The fan is in my hand. 

It is on the table. 

It is under the table. 

It is on the floor. 

Now, it is in your hand. 

The fan is put away. 

It is taken out again. 

It is given to a girl. 

Now, the girl does not have it. 

Another girl has it. 

What shall I do with the fan next.? 

You may give it to me. 

Shall I open it ? 

Yes, you may. 

Shall I close it? 

If you please. 
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LESSON 68. 



Write a sentence about each of these 
pictures. 



1. 






5. 




3. 



6. 




SILENT READING. 

I have a fan in my hand. 
My hand is on the fan. 
The fan is in the box. 

* 

I take the fan out of the box. 

I fan myself. 

I fan the teacher. 

The teacher has the fan. 

I take it from the teapher. 

I put the fan on the book. 

The leaf is on the table. 

The picture is in the book. 

I look into my cap. 

I put my cap away. 

I write these two lines : 

Apples and oranges two for a penny, 
It takes a good scholar to count as' many. 
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LESSON 69. 

(To the Teacher : This exercise is designed to be read bj 
the pupils, one reading the question with the proper empha- 
sis and another the answer.) 

What was the little boy doing ? 

The little boy was dreaming. 

Where was the boy dreaming ? 

He was dreaming upon his nurse's lap. 

Upon whose lap was he dreaming ? 

He was dreaming upon his nurse's lap. 

Who was dreaming ? 

A little boy was dreaming. 

What kind of a boy was he ? 

He was a little boy. 

When his dream was over, what did 
he do ? 

He looked inside his cap. 

What was he looking for ? 

He was looking for the stars. 

Why was he looking for the stars ? 

He dreamed that the stars fell. 

.Why did he think they were inside his 
cap? 

He dreamed that they fell into his cap. 

Did he find the stars in his cap ? 

No, his dream was not true. 
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LESSON 60. 



SILENT READING. 




Take a pin and point to the mamma 
in the picture. 

Put your finger on the dog. 
Point your finger at the boy. 
Show where the fan and the mat are. 
Point to the lamp and to a picture. 
Show where the place for the fire is. 
Hold up a finger for each book. 
Point the pin at the baby. 
Find the box of candy. 
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LESSON 61. 

{To the Teacher : Qaestions not answered in the text 
may be answered by the pupils either orally or in writing, 
at the discretion of liie teacher.) 

How many persons do you ,see in the 
picture we have just had ? 

I see three persons, a mother, her baby, 
and a little boy. 

Let us give the boy a name. 

Well, what shall we call him ? 

John, I think, is a good name for a 
boy. 

Very well, his name shall be John. 

What is John doing ? 

With what is the cat playing ? 

How many living things do you see in 
the picture besides the persons ? 

I see two, the dog and the cat. 

On what is the dog lying ? 

What do you see on the table ? 

What is on the lamp ? 

What is on the wall ? Where is the 
ball? 

Name what else you can see. 

Who is it that belongs here, and yet 
cannot be seen in the picture ? 
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It is John's father. He is not at 
home. 

What does John call his father ? 
John calls his father " papa." 

LESSON 62. 

SHORT SAYINGS. 

As light as day. 
As white as snow. 
As black as a crow. 
As bright as the sun. 
As black as ink. 

We will hear a little more about 
John's father. 

We said he was away from home. 

He was a very long way from home, 
for he was in the city of London. 

Can you tell where that city is ? 

We will hear what John's father 
wrote to John. 

Dear John, — I have been away from 
home longer than I like ; and I cannot 
come to you for many, many days. So I 
leave you to take care of mother and 
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sister till I come. When you rise in 
the morning, go in and peep at the baby 
in her little bed to see if she is all right. 

Good-by, Papa. 

And here is what John wrote. 
Dear Papa, — Please come home 
soon to John. 



LESSON 63. 
Another letter from John to his Papa. 



"^^pcd^ oa^nve Ao^m^j Jt€d^ tzd^ Cy ^i>u^ 

Cy "i^POU^ti:^. 



I^t^z-^ 
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C^/ie^^ 4^p/ie^yv AtzJi^tZ' ch^^ryi/Cd /i<>m€^ 












^^tz^aa^ €t> cA^e €^<po4^ d4> dJie- 'Ctz/^ dee ^^^n^e 
^eet^ i/ie^n^. (Zyrie ^^^^^ 'C^lu^ dtz/ud 
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V 



"U^H/c^ ^Ae M// 




'UArie'n' 'li'C^U' oo^m^. ^kii^-a ooryve do^on^. 



K^^at^ i^tipn- UoJi/n^. 



LESSON 64. 

PLAYING SCHOOL. 

{To the Teacher : Let each pupil in turn act the part of 
teacher, and call upon any other pupil to answer the ques- 
tion asked.) 

The teacher says I am to be teacher 
first. So please tell me this : How many 
days would it take you to walk from 
here to the city of London ? 

Oh, we could not walk. Why, London 
is over the sea. 

I come next. What is it besides the 
sun that gives light ? 

A lamp gives light. 

Is there not something else ? 

A fire gives light. 

Please tell me another thing. Where 
does the light in the lamp or tjhe fire 
come from } 
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It comes first from the sun. 

Can you show .me how ? 

No, not yet, but I shall find out some 
time from a book, or else my father will 
tell me. 

How would you put a fire out ? . 

With water. 

What if there were no water ? 

Well, if there were snow I would 
make snow-balls and fire them at it. 

What living things can you see from 
where you stand ? 

I see a teacher, and a play-teacher, 
and boys and girls. 

Can you see anything else ? 

Yes, I can see flies. 

I will say some lines about a crow. 

A big black crow on the limb of a tree. 
Wh'at do you think that crow can see ? 
He sees the sun, and he means to fly 
Right up, up, up, to the sun in the sky. 
If his wings had been stronger 
My story would have been longer. 

Now I am teacher. You may all close 
your books, and take your slates and 
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write these 


words. 


Each may write 


three words, 

« 








fan taken 


given 


keep 


belongs 


own person 


finger 


kind 


mother 


bed point 


home 


hold 


sister 


rise want 


rest 


care 


flaps 


feed peep 


papa 


soon 


snow 




T.ESSON 


65. 





4i 
it 






THE BIRD AND ITS NEST. 

What does little birdie say, 
In her nest at peep of day ? 
Let me fly," says little birdie ; 
Mother, let me fly away." 
Birdie, rest a little longer, 
Till the little wings are stronger." 
So she rests a little longer, 
Then she flies away. 

What does little baby say, 
In her bed at peep of day ? 
Baby says, like little birdie, 
Let me rise and fly away." 
Baby, sleep a little longer, 
Till the little limbs are stronger." 
If she sleeps a little longer. 
Baby, too, shall fly away. 
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LESSON 66. 

, THE GAME OF MAKING WORDS. 

( To the Teacher : A familiar game may be introduced now 
or later. A word is written upon the blackboard, as for 
example, the word carpet^ and the children are given three 
minutes in which to write out all the words beginning with 
e which can be made from the letters in carpet, as car, cat, 
capj cape. At the end of the time, each child in turn reads 
his list, and each is credited with the number of words he 
has found and written. Then a is taken, and the same 
process gone through, in the same time, and so on through 
the word. Then the number of marks is counted to see who 
has the most. It may be found a help to use the game of 
letters for this purpose, giving to each the separate letters 
and letting him arrange them in different combinations. 
Simple words are the best; examples are carpet, garden, 
barrel, maiden. From time to time the game may be 
played and longer words given, as the children become more 
familiar with the combination of letters. Some of the words 
which can be made out of the word carpet are given below.) 

Carpet. 



car 


ace 


race 


pace 


ear 


tap 


care 


act 


rap 


part 


eat 


tape 


cap 


ape 


rat 


pat 




tar 


cape 


apt 


rate 


pea 




tea 


caper 


are 


reap 


peat 




tear 


cart 


art 




pear 




trap 



cat at pert 

crape ate pet 
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LESSON 67. 




{To the Teacher : Let the pupils look carefully at this 
picture, and each in turn tell what he sees in it. Then re- 
quire them to fill out first in reading, afterwards in writing, 
the following incomplete sentences, providing a word wher- 
ever there is a dash.) 



I see . 

The girl has 

The boy has 

The rabbit wishes the 

The is on the barrel. 

It is a rabbit. 



in his hand. 



The boy 
The girl 



his cap on. 

the cat in her arms* 



Qne rabbit is in the 
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LESSON 68. 

SILENT READING. 

(To the Teacher: The answers, which should be com- 
plete sentences, may be given orally or in writing at the 
discretion of the teacher.) 

What has the girl in her arms ? 
What has the boy in his hand ? 
What is on the step ^ 
What has the boy been playing with ? 
How many rabbits are there ? 
What is on the barrel } 
What is near the barrel ? 
What are on the tree ? 
What has the girl on her head .? 
What has the boy on his head } 
What is near the bat ^ 
What is on the fence ? 
Where is the cat ? 
Where is the flag ? 
Where is the boy's cap ? 
Where is the bird ? 
Where is the doll ? 
Where is the leaf ? 
What does the rabbit want ? 
Name the five living things that you 
see in the picture. 
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LESSON 69. 




Ben. Poor Bun, good dog ! did you 
think I meant to hit you ? No, indeed. 
I hit my ball, and you were too near the 
bat. I am very sorry. I will try to be 
more careful next time. 

Bun. Thank you, master. You hurt 
me, but you did not mean to. I can 
only say ^*bow-wow,'' but I can look 
"thank you," and I can wag my tail 
" thank you." 

Ben. Bun wags his tail. He knows 
what I say. 
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LESSON 70. 

THE WIND AND THE SUN. 

The Wind said to the Sun : 

" I am stronger than you." 

" Not so," said the Sun. " I am the 
stroftger." 

" Let us see," said the Wind. 

Just then a man came by. He wore 
a cloak. 

" I can tear that cloak off," said the 
Wind. So the Wind blew and blew. 

But the harder the Wind blew, the 
closer did the man hold his cloak. 

" Now let me try," said the Sun. So 
the Sun beat on the man's head. 

Then the man grew so hot that he 
took his cloak off. 

"You see," said the Sun, "I am the 
stronger." 

Write on your slates . 

What the wind said to the sun. 
What the sun said to the wind. 
What the man wore. 
What the wind did. 
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T,E8S0N 71. 


% 


1 




(See Lesson 35 for directions.) 






lay 
h — 


wing 

th; 


night 
. 1 


ran 
P — 


' 


m — 


str 


m 


C-- 




s — 


br 


r- 


f — 

• 




w — 

pi— 


r 

fl 


br 
fr 


D — 

m — 


• 


aw — 


St, 


is 


th 




told 


' kind 


each 


snow 




h 


f . 


t - 


cr — 




c 


m 


r 


gr — 




f 


ST 


b---- 


fl — 





SILENT READING, 

I show how the bird flaps his wings. 

I open my book to the place where 
there is a picture of an owl. 

I walk to the table and get my own 
book. 

I walk three steps toward you. 

I point to the picture of a barrel. 

I point my finger toward a shelf. 

I place my chair on the mat. 

I write the name of the last story. 
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LESSON 72. 

SHORT SAYINGS. 

As clear as day. 
As hot as toast. 
As dark as night. 
As hard as a rock. 
As bright as a dollar. 
As light as a feather. 
As hard as flint. 

If bees stay at home, 
Rain will soon come. 
If they fly away, 
Fine will be the day. 

SILENT READING. 

Name three things that the door has. 
Give the names of three things that 
a chair has. 

Name three things that a book has. 
Name three things that a cat can do. 
Name three things that a dog can do. 
Name four things that a bird can do. 
Name two things that a horse can do. 
Name two kinds of flowers. 
Name two kinds of berries. 
Name five things that a boy can do. 
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LESSON 73. 




(To the Teacher : Let each pupil pretend that he is one 
of the figures in the picture. Then let him write out what 
he is and what he is doing. Thus : I am a boy. My name 
is Jack. This table is my horse, and I am driying him as 
fast as I can make him go, etc.) 

I am fishing. 

I have caught something big. I think 
it must be a whale. 

What a fine party we are having. 
Jack, I am glad you have a birthday. 

Here we go on my birthday ride. 
Get up, my fine horse. 

When my birthday comes I am going 
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to have a party out of doors. My birth- 
day is in May. 

Your horse does not make the dust fly 
very much, Jack. Make him go a little 
faster. 

Oh, now he goes. I am glad we are 
not out in the street. The dust would 
fill our eyes. 

We go so fast, I feel " as light as a 
feather.'' I wish my sister were here. 

John's sister is here. John has his 
arm around her so she shall not fall off 
the seat. 

*' I think there will be snow," says 
John, when my birthday comes. I will 
get papa's horses and take my sister and 
Jack and Harry for a long ride. 



The bee stays at home. 
The bees — — at home. 
The sun is " as hot as — 
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You are "as bright as a ," to-day. 

The dust fills our eyes. 

The dust will the room. 

The man wore a . 

Which was stronger, the wind or the 
sun? 
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LESSON 74. 

(To the Teacher: Let the pupils read the following 
questions and answer them either orally or in writing. The 
questions and answers contain all the new words in the last 
ten lessons.) 

1 . When does your birthday come ? 

2. Why do you beat a carpet ? 

3. How many steps does it take to go 
from the door to the table in this room ? 

4. What good does a fence do ? 

5. What kind of berries do you like 
to eat ? 

6. When you have been fishing, have 
you caught anything ? 

7. In the story the sun beat on the 
man. What did the wind do ? 

8. What makes flowers come up, the 
rain or the sun ? 

9. Who was Bun's master ? 

10. What is toast made of .^ 

1 1 . How many cents are there in a 
dollar ? 

12. Is a rock harder than an egg ? 

13. Do you keep bees ? 

14. How does a mother hold her baby ? 

15. Did you ever try to fill a barrel 
and then head the barrel ? 
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16. If you hit your hand with flint 
will it hurt you ? 

17. What made the man hold his cloak 
closer about him ? 

18. Are you hot when you are near a 
fire only ? 

19. What is meant when we say 
" keep dark " ? 

20. Why should you be careful not 
to sit out in the rain ? 

21. A hen has feathers. What does 
a dog have ? 

22. A dog knows his master. How 
does he show it ? 

23. Why do you say " poor dog '* when 
a dog is hurt ? 

24. Jack is another name for . 

25. When do you take your hat off*? 

26. If you keep books on a shelf, what 
kind of a shelf do you call it ? 

27. Is a whale a fish ? 

28. Will you please write these words 
on your slate ? 

indeed something stay party 
haying toward wore seat 

grew fast horse faster 
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LESSON 75 




" Fourth of July ! " That is what Dan 
says. And Mary says, " Get up, Don ! '' 
Kitty says, " Don is my horse, and all 
the boys and girls are marching after me 
with flags in their hands. I am an old 
soldier. I heard Mary say so. My real 
name is Kitty ; but I can play I am an 
old soldier. I hope Don will run with 
my cart. I am sitting on a good seat and 
I shall not fall off. Now, Don, run just as 
fast as you can. Dan, I wish the boys with 
the flags would try to keep up with Don.*' 
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LESSON 76. 

Do you have birthdays ? 

How often do they come ? 

What do you do on your birthdays ? 

In what town do we live ? 

In what State is it ? 

The States are all in one country or Na- 
tion. You may tell the name of the Nation. 

The name of the whole country or 
Nation is the United States. 

What is the birthday of the United 
States ? 

How often does it come ? 

What do the people of the United 
States do on the birthday of the Nation ? 

Please tell us what you did last 
Fourth of July. 

Who is called the " Father of his 
Country ? " 

George Washington is called the 
" Father of his Country.'* 

When is George Washington's birth- 
day ? 

George Washington's birthday is in 
February. 

On what day of February is it ? 
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LESSON 77. 

The cow says '' moo, moo/' 
The kitten says " mew, mew/' 
The dog says " bow-wow." 
The chicken says " peep, peep." 
The sheep says " baa, baa." 
The hen says '' cluck, cluck." 
The duck says " quack, quack." 
The cock says *' cock-a-doodle-doo." 
I say " good-morning," " good-night," 

" thank you," " how do you do ? " " good- 

by," " if you please." 



Write a sentence whose first word 
IS " you. 

Write a sentence whose last word is 
" girl." 

Write a sentence with the words 
" hand " and '' on" in it. 

Write a sentence ending with "table." 

Write a sentence beginning with the 
word ** give." 

Write a sentence ending with " shelf." 

Write a sentence about the Fourth 
of July. 

Write a sentence about a soldier. 
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LESSON 78. 

( To the Teacher : This exercise should be read on a 
pleasant day.) 

Good-morning ! that is what the sun 
says this morning. It shines into the 
room and makes all things bright and 
cheerful. The sky is clear, the sun 
shines, and you and I are glad. By and 
by the clouds will fill the sky. Then 
we shall not see the sun ; the rain will 
fall from the clouds and the day will 
be dark. How much the sunshine does 
to make us bright and cheerful ! Some 
boys and girls come into a room just as 
the sun comes in, and say ^* Good-morn- 
ing '' in the same bright, happy way. 

How beautiful is the rain ! 

After the dust and heat, 

In the broad and fiery street, 

In the narrow lane. 

How beautiful is the rain ! 

SILENT READING. 

I stand in the sunshine. 

I look away from the sun. 

I walk away from the sun. 

I walk into the sunshine and out again. 
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T.ESSON 79. 


• 




(See Lesson 35 for directions.) 
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The soldiers are marching up the 
street. 

The beautiful clouds are in the sky. 

I wlQ take my dollar and buy me a 
sheep. 

A man and his wife are sitting on the 
narrow seat of a cart. 

Kitty took a ride in a cart. The cart 
had two wheels. 

A wheelbarrow has but one wheel. 

The sun forced the man to take his 
cloak off*. 

The sun had a strife with the wind. 

The "Father of his Country'' would 
not tell a lie. 
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LESSON 80. 

When I was a little boy 

I lived by myself, 

And all the bread and cheese I got, 

I put upon the shelf. 

The rats and the mice, 

They made such a strife, 

I was forced to go to London town. 

To buy me a wife. 

The streets were so broad. 
And the lanes were so narrow, 
I was forced to bring my wife home 
In a wheelbarrow. 

The wheelbarrow broke, 
And my wife had a fall ; 
Down came the wheelbarrow, 
Little wife and all. 

(To the Teacher : It is of advantage now and then to 
read aloud to the children from some hook which they are 
to take up after completing the Primer and Reader^ thus 
giving them a foretaste of pleasure. At this point, for ex- 
ample, might he read the story of Dick Whittington and 
his Cat from Fables and Folk Stories,) 
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LESSON 81. 

WHAT IS MY THOUGHT LIKE? 

{To tJie Teacher : Divide the class into two sections, and 
let questions and answers be read in torn by the members 
of the two sections.) ^. 

I am thinking of a thing you have all 
seen. 

What is it made of ? 

It is made of wood and of straw. 

Can it stand up ? 

No, it cannot stand up by itself. 

Can you make it stand up ? 

Yes. 

Is it flat ? 

It is partly flat, partly round. 

Has it legs ? 

It has one leg, and that is its handle. 

How tall is it ? 

It is taller than you are. 

Can it walk across the floor ? 

We can make it go across the floor. 

Is it a broom ? 

It is a broom. 

(This game can be played without a book, one section ' 
choosing a word, and the teacher writing the successive an- 
swers on the blackboard.) 
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LESSON 82. 




Rock-a-bye, baby, on the tree top ; 
When the wind blows, the cradle will 

rock. 
When the bough breaks, the cradle will 

fall; 
And down come cradle, baby and all. 



Write on your slates the names which 
you would like to give to the three boys 
in the picture. 

Guess and write on your slate what 
kind of bird was in the nest. 
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LESSON 83. 

How often do you think the name of 
Washington has been given to places in 
the United States ? 

Is there a state with that name ? 

Do you think of any town or city so 
named ? 

Have you heard of a Washington 
Street ? 

No one could say how many boys in 
the whole country from the beginning of 
the nation have been named after George 
Washington. 

Do they all have their birthdays, do 
you think, on February 22 ? 

Write on your slates : 
What the cock says. 
What the hen says when she calls her 
chickens. 

What the sheep says. 
What the cow says. 
What the kitten says. 
What the duck says. 
What the dog says. 

How many wheels has a wheelbarrow ? 
How many wheels has a cart ? 
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What do you call the part of a wheel- 
barrow you take hold of when you wish 
to make it go ? 

Name something that has legs. 

Name some animal that has legs. 

Name a handle made of wood. 

What makes heat ? 



SILENT READING. 

I count the steps I take when I walk 
across the room. 

I stand beside a boy who is taller 
than I. 

I push the broom across the door mat. 

I lay something flat on the table. 

I write a sentence beginning with 
" when " and ending with '^ blows.'' 

I tell what day in July is the birthday 
of the nation. 

I name a real old soldier I have seen. 

I tell what mothers do to cradles. 

I hand my book to a girl named 
Mary. 

I write three sentences, one with 
" by " in it, another with " buy," and 

one more with " bye." 
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LESSON 84. 




Name all the things you can see in 
this picture, and write the names on 
your slates. 

Write words in place of . 

The girls are . 

The boy is . 



The hen and her 

The can is 

The bird is 

The squirrel is — 

The boy has 

The barrel 
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Here is another boy. We have had 
Dan, and Harry, and Jack, whose real 
name is John, and Ben. This is Fred. 

In the picture we have just seen, Fred 
is on his way to school with Mary and 
Anna. 

It is spring, but the leaves are not yet 
out. 

The chickens are out of the eggs, and 
the hen is clucking to them. 

If you were to open the gate and go 
into the fields you would see some lambs 
and hear them bleating. 

The birds, too, sing, and it seems to 
me that the two girls, as they walk, are 
having a happy time, from the way they 
look. 

What is Fred doing ? He has stopped 
to look at a squirrel in the tree. He 
thinks it the pfettiest squirrel he has 
ever seen. 

That is partly because the squirrel will 
not come down, and it is time to go to 
school. 

If you look you will see the school- 
house, but you will not see it, if like 
Fred you stand with your back to it. 
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LESSON 85. 

WHAT COLOR IS IT? 

{To the Teacher: Let each pupil select one of the fol- 
lowing colors and write on his slate a sentence having the 
name of an object of the color chosen. For example : The 
apple is red.) 



white 


black 


red 


green 


blue 


pink 


brown 


yellow 


orange 



SILENT READING. 

I put a piece of white paper on the 
table. 

I have some brown paper in my hand. 

The orange is* on my slate. 

This piece of paper is blue. 

I give you a piece of green paper. 

I lay a black cap on the table. 

This is a pink ribbon. 

I go and get a piece of yellow paper. 

I put on the table two pieces of paper ; 
the color of one is red, and that of the 
other, orange. 

I have here the three colors, red, 
white, and blue. 
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LESSON 86. 

Let us give the color of some things 
that we know about. 

The grass, in the spring of the year, is 
green. The sky is blue. Snow is white. 

What is the color of your slate ? 

What is the color of the wall ? 

What is the color of the door ? 

Name the color of the school-house. 

What is the color of the ground in the 
fall of the year ? 

Tell what is the color of your shoe. 

What is the color of your eyes ? 

Give the color of the eyes of the per- 
son who sits next to you in the class. 

Name five things which are red. 

Name three green things that you 
have seen growing. 

Name something that has beautiful 
brown colors, and that we see every fall. 

What color do the clouds have just be- 
fore a hard rain ? 

My sister has a pink dress, a blue hat, 
a brown cloak, and a red ribbon, but she 
does not put them all on at the same 
time. They would not look pretty. 
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LESSON 87. 

COUNTING RHYME. 

One, two, 
Buckle my shoe. 
Three, four, 
Shut the door. 
Five, six. 
Pick up sticks. 
Seven, eight. 
Lay them straight. 
Nine, ten, 
A good fat hen. 

One, two, three, the bumble bee. 
The rooster crows and out goes he. 

SILENT READING. 

Go to the door and shut it. 

Count out nine sticks and put them 
on the desk. 

Walk to the desk and get a book. . 

Name six straight things that are 
made of wood. 

Give the book you have to the person 
on your right. 

Count ten things in the room. 
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LESSON 88. 

THE EGG IN THE NEST. 

There was a tree stood in the ground, 
The prettiest tree you ever did see ; 
The tree in the wood, and the wood in 

the ground. 
And the green grass growing all around. 

And on this tree there was a limb. 
The prettiest limb you ever did see ; 
The limb on the tree, and the tree in 

the wood. 
The tree in the wood, and the wood in 

the ground, 
And the green grass growing all around. 

And on this limb there was a bough, 
The prettiest bough you ever did see ; 
The bough on the limb, and the limb on 

the tree. 
The limb on the tree, and the tree in 

the wood. 
The tree in the wood, and the wood in 

the ground. 
And the green grass growing all around. 

Now on this bough there was a nest, 
And in this nest there were some eggs, 
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The prettiest eggs you ever did see ; 
Eggs in the nest, and the nest on the 

bough, 
The bough on the limb, and the limb on 

the tree. 
The limb on the tree, and the tree in 

the wood. 
The tree in the wood, and the wood in 

the ground. 
And the green grass growing all around. 
And the green grass growing all around. 

SILENT READING. 

I stand by the window. 

I put some stones on the top of the desk. 

I point to some glass. 

I tell how I could break the glass. 

I tell you why glass is put into the 
window. 

I count the corners in this room. 

I go to one corner and then back to 
my seat. 

I point to the end of my pencil. 

I pick up something that is green. 

I tell what is the color of gold. 

I name three things of three colors. 
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LESSON 89. 

Let us make some lines about colors. 
You can put in the last word. 

The fields are green, the sky is blue, 
Every one seems happy. Are not ? 

When the green grass in the field is cut 

down, 
Then it is hay, and its color is . 

Gold is yellow, and silver is white. 
What is the color of the stars at ? 

When to your father a letter you write. 
The ink is black, and the paper is . 

Pinks are growing in the garden bed. 
Do you think you can tell their color 
from ? 

Now see if you can tell what words 
are left out in these lines. 

There were squirrels up in a tree. 

One came down, and then there were 
three. 

Nine little chickens belong to one hen. 
Hen and chickens all told make . 

Six little girls in a class at school. 
little boys came in one day, 
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Then there were little boys and 

girls 
When they all went out to play. 

Seven fat hens and a rooster straight 
Walked into the house, and that made 

The hen lays eggs, one, two, three, four, 
Fred wants five, so she lays more. 

In the fields the lambs are bleating ; 
What do you think the sheep are 



Did you ever pick flowers in a glass 
house ? 

What part of the year do you like 
best ? 

When you sit at your desk, it is well 
to have the light come from a window 
on your left. 

What is the prettiest flower you have 
ever seen ? 

Do you like better to write on your 
slate with a pencil or to write on paper 
with ink ? 

If you can have only a ribbon of grass 
before your house, have that. 
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Stones are in their place in a wall. A 
boy's hand is a poor place for them. 

What do you think is the prettiest 
color for a dress ? 

Can you tell a bumble bee from a real 
bee? 

Do people have buckles on their shoes 
now ? 

When you go to school, do you go 
straight, or cut across corners ? 



LESSON 90. 



SILENT READING. 



Write the names of eight persons. 

Take your pencil with your thumb 
and forefinger. 

Write " All work and no play makes 
Jack a dull boy." 

Put both your thumbs on your book. 

Name something that is made of silyer. 

Tell the kind of weather we are hav- 
ing to-day. 

Give the name of something that is 
sweet. 
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Tell your teacher that you have learned 
your lesson. 

Write the words : thumb, work, dull, 
silver, sweet, weather, and done. 



PHONIC EXERCISE. 
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LESSON 91. 













i?a/. Now, Tom, if you work as hard 
as Jack, we shall soon get our garden 
done. 

Tom. " All work and no play makes 
Jack a dull boy." 

JacJk. Dull ! I 've heard of " dull as a 
hoe," but I don't think a hoe is as dull 
as this spade. There must be a root in 
the soil. Try your hoe, Hal. 

Tom. Yes, try your hoe, Hal. 

Mary. It seems to me Jack is the 
only one who works. Hal talks, Tom is 
lazy, and I look on. 
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LESSON 92. 



SHORT SAYINGS. 



As red as a cherry. 

As sweet as sugar. 

As dull as a hoe. 

As blue as the sky. 

As green as grass. 

As clear as the moon. 

As dark as pitch. 

As straight as an arrow. 

All 's well that ends well. 



The rose is as red as a 



My is as sweet as sugar. 

My pencil is as as an arrow. 

The in the glass is as as 

the moon. 

I went out one night when it was 

dark. 

I have seen the water as blue 

the . 

Sometimes the glass looks as green as 



My slate-pencil is as as a hoe. 

The day began dark, but all's — 
that well. 
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LESSON 93. 




fe^^^ 








Now you may copy Fred's letter to 
his mother. 

Then write this letter just as you 
want it. 








^ ^n^e^c^. 



^H^ej^^^ ^n^ €^/yi/c^ iie^ 



iPoa^t^P 
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LESSON 94. 




Dear Maud : 

We had a good time in the sand to- 
day. Ben was there with his little pail. 
Mary made a road with stones, and Fred 
helped her, but Charley lay flat in the 
sand and made fun of us. We played 
that Tab, my kitty, was a lion ; we ran 
away and she ran after us. Then mam- 
ma called us to get ready for the bath. 

Good-by, Lucy. 

When this letter came to Maud it was 
in writing. You may now write it on 

your slate. 
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LESSON 95. 

Cuckoo, cuckoo, 
What do you do ? 

In April I open my bill ; 

In May 

I sing night and day ; 

In June 

I change my tune ; 

In July 

Away I fly ; 

In August 

Away I must. 

A SILENT READING GAME. 

(For one pupil only.) 

I hide my pencil and the rest of the 
class must not look to see where I put 
it. 

(For the remaining pnpils.) 

I seek for the pencil. But if I find 
it I will not tell anybody. I will write 
on my slate where I think it is, and show 
the slate to the teacher, but to no one 
else. 
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LESSON 96. 

f 

THE FARMER AND HIS SONS. 

A Farmer was about to die, and he 
knew that his sons were lazy. So he 
called them to him and said : — 

" Boys, there is under the earth in the 
farm a pot of gold. Dig for it and you 
will find it." 

Then he died, and the boys went to 
work. They took their spades and their 
hoes, and they turned the earth upside 
down. They dug and they dug. They 
never found the pot of gold ; but they 
dug the ground so well that the farm 
gave better crops than ever before. So 
they found the pot of gold after all. 

SILENT READING. 

I take three pencils from the table. 

I put five books on the table. 

I have in my hand the picture of a bird. 

I point in this book to the picture of 
a flag. 

I point to the words " ground," '' earth," 
and '* farm." 

I turn to page six of this book. 
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LESSON 97. 

In the last seven lessons we have had 
all these words for the first time. 

Now take your slates and write them 
down, all those that begin with "a" in 
one place, then all those that begin with 
" b," and so on. 



thumb 


Tom 


lazy 


ready 


Hal 


spade 


pitch 


April 


hoe 


talks 


son 


August 


soil 


moon 


helped 


die 


sugar 


loving 


cuckoo 


pot 


rose 


road 


farmer 


dug 


pail 


lion 
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forefinger 
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upside 


to-day 


bath 


June 


both 
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root 
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arrow 
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turned 


copy 


never 


work 


dull 


Maud 


crops 


sweet 


weather 


Charley 


page 


Write 


a word that has seven letters. 


Place 


by each other all the names of 


boys and girls that you find in these 


words. 
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Place in a line all the names of months 
you find in the words on the last page. 

Write the words on the last page that 
have three letters in them. 

Write those that count as many as 
seven letters. 

See how many words you can make 
out of " weather." 

We will play a game of hide-and-seek. 

Here is a sentence which has one of 
the words in it, partly in one, partly in 
another. See if you can find it. 

Lucy liked her bath every time she 
went in. 

I will help you the first time. 

The word is '' the " and it is made out 
of the last two letters of" bath " and the 
first letter of " every." 

Here is another : In the earth is every 
kind of root. 

This time the word was " this." 

Now read this sentence : If you have 
silver you have something very nice. 

In that sentence I hid the word and I 
wrote it out too. 

See if you can hide a word yourself. 
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LESSON 98. 




What persons do you see in this pic- 
ture ? 

Give a name to each person and write 
oh your slates a sentence like this: 

" The name is /' putting the 

right words where the dashes are. 

What do you think the man is saying 
to the little girl ? 

In what places can you see apples? 

How many can you count in the hat ? 
How many in the basket ? 

What is on the fence ? What is be- 
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yond the fence ? What kind of a house 
do you think it is ? 

What do you see on the house ? 

What is in the man's hand ? 

Do you think the boy on the ladder 
has a hat on his head ? 

Why do you think so ? 



LESSON 99. 

It was a bright day in the fall, when 
Lucy and Tommy went out with their 
father to gather apples. 

Once the tree had been full of flowers. 
That was in the spring, and Lucy often 
took the beautiful flowers to the teacher 
when she went to school. 

Now, where the flowers had been were 
apples, red apples, and they were ready 
for gathering. 

Tommy had gone up a ladder, and 
when he was not eating apples he would 
try to drop them into his hat on the 
ground. 

Lucy was gathering those that did not 
fall into the hat, and she soon had as 
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many as she could put into her apron, 
which she gathered at the corners. 

Their father was tall and could pick 
the apples off the limbs that were near 
the ground. He put his apples into a 
basket which was nearly full. 

All at once down came Tommy in a 
tumble off the ladder. There wag a 
big owl on a bough. He had not seen 
it, until he put his hand into the leaves 
where the owl was. 

Then the owl flapped his wings, and 
poor Tommy fell in a tumble off the 
ladder. 

His father and Lucy helped him home, 
and he cried all the way, for he was 
only a little boy. 

But his mother did what was needed, 
and Tommy soon went out again to see 
if he could find that owl. 

(To the Teacher : There is a very entertaining account 
of some pet owls and their habits by Mr. Frank Bolles, in 
an article in The Foptdar Science Monthly for July, 1892, 
entitled. Ways of the Owl,) 
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LESSON 100. 

(To the Teacher: Ea^h of these short dashes stands for 
a letter.) 

Tommy and were 

byabig . Lucy was on the 

and was on a . There 

was an in the tree, and when 

Tommy the all at once he 

off the ladder. Lucy and her 

helped him walk , 

where his mother took of him, 

and Tommy was soon again. 

After you have filled in the needed 
words, tell the story once more in your 
own words. 



LESSON 101. 

A DRILL IN EMPHASIS. 

Do you like to play ball ? 

I like very much to play ball. 

How large do you like your ball to be ? 

I like a very large ball. 

Would you rather study or fly a kite ? 

I would rather fly a kite. 
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What do you mean to be when you 
grow up? 

I mean to be a . 

Where would you like to live ? 

I should like to live in . 

Would you rather live in the country 
or in the city ? 

I. would rather live in the city. 

But I like the country better. 

The color of my eyes is . What 

is the color of your eyes ? 

My eyes are . 

Would you rather skate or slide on 
the ice ? 

I would rather skate than slide. 

I would not. I would much rather 
slide than skate. 

Can a bird hop without flying ? 

Yes, but a bird can fly better than it 
can hop. 

Can you read better alone, or together 
with a class ? 

I can read better alone than with a 
class. 

What game do you like best to play ? 

I like the game of hide-and-seek. 

But I like best to play ball. 
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LESSON 102. 

Once I saw a little bird 
Come hop, hop, hop ; 
So I cried, " Little bird, 
Will you stop, stop, stop ? " 
And I was going to the window 
To say " How do you do ? *' 
But he shook his little tail, 
And far away he flew. 



A little star and a pretty cloud 
Played hide-and-seek together, 

And boys and girls looked up and said, 
" What very pleasant weather.'* 



Red, white, and blue, 
All out but you. 
One, two, three. 
Out goes he. 
One, two, three. 
Tommy hurt his knee ; 
He could n't slide, and so he cried, 
" Out goes he." 
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LESSON 103. 

SILENT READING. 

I put a small piece of brown paper 
into the large box. 

I raise the box from the table and 
put a book under it. 

I hand my book to you without clos- 
ing it. 

I turn the small box upside down and 
hide my pencil under it. 

I write " I would rather be good and 
true than be as rich as a queen." 

I read in a book I got from the table. 

I put a piece of pink ribbon and a 
piece of yellow paper together and shake 
them before the class. 

I tell you what the weather is to-day. 

I tell how many legs the desk has. 

I show with my hands how long a 
foot is. 

I go within a foot of the desk and 
stand, but do not take hold of it. 

I tear a piece of green paper into seven 

parts, and give them all away but one. 
I stand on one foot and then on both 

feet. 
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LESSON 104. 

THE BOYS AND THE FROGS. 

Some idle boys were by a pond. 

" Croak ! croak ! " they heard. 

It was the sound that the frogs made 
as they were sitting on the bank. 

Now the frogs jump in. " Croak ! 
croak ! " 

" Let us stone the frogs/* said one of 
the boys. 

So when a frog raised his head the 
boys threw stones at him. 

" Croak ! croak ! '' said the frog. 

This is what the frog tried to say : 

" Boys, boys, this may be fun to you, 
but it is death to us." 

What a pity the boys did not know 
what " Croak ! croak ! " meant. 

SII/ENT READING. 

I take five steps and stop. 
I drop my pencil upon my slate. 
I take a flower and smell it. 
I throw two stones into this box and 
shake it. 
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LESSON 105. 



A RHYMING GAME. 



(To the Teacher: Divide the class into two divisions, 
and let the pupils read questions and answers in turn.) 

I have a thought. It rhymes with 
sky. 

Does it have six legs ? 

It is not Jly. 

Does it want to hide ? 

It is not shy. 

Is it a kind of grain ? 

It is not rye. 

Do we do it in a store? 

It is not buy. 

Is it what we do when we are afraid ? 

It is not cry. 

Is it what can surely not be wet ? 

It is not dry. 

Do we do it when we are sad ? 

Yes, it is sigh. 

(This game may be played to advantage by the pupils 
under the teacher's guidance, to quicken the sense of sound * 
and as a spelling exercise ; the pupils of the guessing side 
should write the successive words, when they fail, on the 
board.) 
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LESSON 106. 

Not much to make us happy, 

Do any of us need ; 
But just the right thing give us, 

And we are rich indeed. 

Rain, rain, go away, 

And come again another day. 

Rain, rain, go to Spain, 

And mind you don't come back again. 

One, two, sky blue. 
All out but you. 

Little Jack Horner sat in a corner, 

Eating a Christmas pie ; 
He put in his thumb and pulled out a 
plum, 

And said, " What a good boy am I ! '' 

(To be read as a conversation by two pupils.) 

" Little girl, little girl, where have you 

been ? '' 
" Gathering roses to give to the queen." 
" Little girl, little girl, what gave she 

you ? " 

" She gave me a diamond as big as my 
shoe." 
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LESSON 107. 



SHORT SAYINGS. 



As blind as a bat. 

As smooth as glass. 

As busy as a bee. 

As tender as a chicken. 

As cold as ice. 

A stitch in time saves nine. 

Birds of a feather flock together. 

If it rains before seven, it will clear 
before eleven. 

It 's an ill wind that blows no one any 
good. 

If it were a bear it would bite you. 



WHAT ARE YOU? 

One who farms is a farmer. 

One who sings is a- . 

One who digs is a . 

One who runs is a . 

One who thinks is a . 

One who speaks is a . 

One who writes is a . 

One who learns is a . 

One who sails is a sailor. 
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LESSON 108. 

THE FOX AND THE LION. 

A Lion lived in a cave. He sat in the 
doorway and asked the animals to come 
in and see him. 

A Bear went in, but he never came 
out. The Lion ate him up. 

A Dog went in, but the Dog never 
came out. The Lion ate him up. 

A Wolf went in, but the Wolf never 
came out. The Lion ate him up. 

Now a Fox came that way. 

" Walk in, Mr. Fox," said the Lion. 

But the Fox stood and looked at the 
path. 

" Come in and see me,'* said the Lion. 

" No, thank you," said the Fox. " All 
the tracks in the path lead into the cave. 
I do not see any prints of feet that have 
come out of the cave." 

What animals have you seen to-day ? 
What are tracks ? What are footprints ? 
What is a cave ? What is a doorway ? 
Have you seen a bear, a wolf, or a lion ? 
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LESSON 109. 

THE MICE AND THE BUCKET. 

Some mice were playing near a well 
one day. " Let us go a-sailing," said one. 
" Where can we find a ship ? '* asked 
another. 

"We can get into this bucket/' said 
the first one. So they got into the 
bucket to take a sail. 

"Now/* said the first little mouse, 
" when the bucket goes down to the 
water, I will be captain of the ship and 
you may be the sailors." 

Pretty soon the farmer came out and 
let the bucket down into the deep well. 
He did not see the mice. 

When the bucket came to the water, 
there was a great splish splash. THe 
bucket turned over and the poor little 
mice went down into the water and 
were drowned. 

SILENT READING. 

I put both my hands to my face. 

I point to a child. 

I show how I look when I am sad. 
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LESSON 110. 

Once upon a time there was a boy 
named Tommy Washington, and I will 
now teU you some things which he did 
and said. 

He was a small boy not yet eleven 
years old. 

He went up a ladder into an apple- 
tree, and was gathering apples. There 
was a basket at the foot of the tree. 

Tommy needed the ladder, because he 
could not get at the apples as he stood 
on the ground. He tried to shake the 
tree, but he was too small. 

Tommy fell off the ladder and cried, 
but he would rather not tell what made 
him tumble. 

He liked to skate and to slide on the 
ice, and he did not care if he did tumble 
then. 

In the spring he flew his kite when 
he did not have to stop to study. 

It was a large kite. He called it the 
Queen, and made a picture of an owl on 
it. His father made these rhymes about 
the kite. 
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The Queen and the Owl flew off together. 
Said the Owl to the Queen, " What do 

you think of the weather ? " 
Said the Queen to the Owl, with a very 

sad sigh, 
"What's weather to me, when I'm 

a-sailing so high ? " 

Tommy was one of those idle boys 
who stood on the bank and threw stones 
at the frogs, to see them dash into the 
water. 

He knew what the sound "croak, 
croak " meant, for* he had heard the 
story of the frogs who said, " This may 
be fun for you, but it is death to us." 

It is a pity Tommy Washington was 
one of those boys. 

Tommy knew the story, too, about the 
animals that went to see the lion. He 
knew how the lion sat in the doorway of 
his cave and with smooth words asked 
the bear, the dog, and the wolf to come 
in, and then ate them up. 

What was it Mr. Fox said ? 

"No, thank you. All the tracks in 
the path lead into the cave. I do not see 
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any prints of feet that have come out of 
the cave." Mr. Fox surely was not 
blind. 

Tommy was standing by the well 
when the farmer let the bucket down, 
and the mouse who was captain, and all 
the other mice who were sailors, went 
splish splash into the deep water and 
were drowned. 

If Tommy had been so rich as to have 
all the diamonds in Spain I am afraid he 
and the doctors never could have got 
those poor cold wet ^ mice on their feet 
again. 

Tommy has a store of short sayings in 
his head, as — 

" A rose would smell as sweet by any 
other name." 

" Birds of a feather flock together." 

" All work and no play makes Jack a 
dull boy." 

" A stitch in time saves nine." 

" Nine and time 

Do not rhyme," 

Says Tommy. 

" It is an iU wind that blows no one 
any good." 
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LESSON 111. 



LESSON IN COMPARISON. 



Apples may be 
sweet or sour, 

little or , 

hard or , 

large or 

green or 

Boys may be 

good or , 

merry or , 

asleep or 

gentle or 

happy or , 

gay or 



A day may be 
sunny or cloudy, 

warm or , 

pleasant or , 

clear or 3 

cold or . 

Pencils may be 

long or , 

dull or , 

rough or j 

whole or , 

soft or , 

old or , 



wise or . black or . 



A cat may be 

old or , 

fat or , 

dead or 

weak or 

quick or , 

black or 

kind or 



My pail may be 

tall or , 

full or , 

small or , 

big or , 

new or , 

under or , 

strong or . 
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LESSON 112. 



BIRTHDAY RHYMES. 



Monday's child is fair of face ; 

Tuesday's child is full of grace ; 

Wednesday's child is merry and glad ; 

Thursday's child is sour and sad ; 

Friday's child is loving and giving ; 

Saturday's child works hard for a liv- 
ing ; 

But the child that is born on the Sab- 
bath day 

Is gentle and loving and merry and 

gay- 

WHAT WE NEED. 

In the school-room we need : a bell ; a 
table ; desks ; seats ; chairs ; books ; slates ; 
pencils ; pictures ; maps ; good light ; fresh 
air ; happy faces ; a loving teacher ; and 
willing pupils. 

On the play-ground we need: balls, 
bats, dolls ; boxes, tops ; strings ; games ; 
seats ; sticks ; carts ; kites ; dry ground ; 
green grass ; sunshine ; and cheerful 
boys and girls. 
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LESSON 113. 

When I was a farmer, 
And a farmer was I, 
I plowed and I planted, 
A good farmer was I. 
When I was a sailor, 
And a sailor was I, 
I made sail, I took in sail, 
A good sailor was I. 
When I was a doctor. 
And a doctor was I, 
I made pills and powders, 
A good doctor was I. 
When I was a shoemaker. 
And a shoemaker was I, 
I cut and sewed leather, 
A good shoemaker was I. 
But when I became an idler. 
And an idler was I, 
I was not good for anything. 
Can any one tell me why ? 



As weak as water. 
As sly as a fox. 
As good as gold. 
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LESSON 114. 

THE MICE AND THE CAT. 

Some mice were Very much afiraid of 
a cat. 

" How shall we get rid of her ? " said 
one. " Her paws are so soft, it is hard 
to hear her step." 

" Hang a bell round her neck," said 
another. 

" What a fine idea ! " they all said, till 
one old mouse asked, " But who is brave 
enough to bell the cat ? " 

Then the other mice said nothing at 
all. 

THE FISHERMAN AND THE LITTLE FISH. 

A man who was fishing caught a small 
fish. « Oh ! " said the little fish, " please 
let me go. I am so very small. Per- 
haps you can catch me again, by and by." 
" No," said the man ; ** if I should let 
you go now, you would know too much 
to bite when you were larger. You 
would grow wiser as you grew older." 
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LESSON 115. 

We 're going to dig a well, 
Away down in the ground ; 
We 're going to dig it deep, 
And pave it all around. 
And when we come to water. 
We '11 let a bucket down, 
And then if we should both fall in. 
We should not have to drown. 
Perhaps we '11 find a gold mine 
Or diamonds while we dig ; 
We '11 give 'em all to mamma 
If they are bright and big. 
And when our well is furnished 
With water fresh and clear. 
You all may come to see it, 
And drink with us next year. 



One, two, three, four, five, 
Catch a hare alive. 
Six, seven, eight, nine, ten. 
Let him go again. 



Black within, and red without. 
Four corners round about. 

[A chimney.] 
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LESSON 116 



A RIDDLE. 



As I was going to St. Ives, 

I met a man with seyen wives. 

Every wife had seven sacks, 

Every sack had seven cats, 

Every cat had seven kits ; 

Kits, cats, sacks, and wives. 

How many were going to St. Ives ? 



This is the Key of the Kingdom. 

In that Kingdom there is a city; in 
that city there is a street ; in that street 
there is a lane ; in that lane there is a 
yard ; in that yard there is a house ; in 
that house there is a room ; in that room 
there is a basket ; in that basket there are 
some flowers. Flowers in the basket, 
basket in the room, room in the house, 
house in the yard, yard in the lane, lane 
in the street, street in the city, city in 
the Kingdom, and this is the Key of the 
Kingdom. 
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LESSON 117. 

What is this in my hand ? 

It is sand. 

What kind of sand is it ? 

It is fine white sand. 

Do you know where the sand comes 
from ? 

It comes often from the sea-shore. 

What makes it fine and white ? 

The sea grinds the beach year after 
year and rolls the pebbles over and over, 
and so rubs them fine and white. Do 
you know of anything in this room made 
out of sand ? 

Yes, the glass in the window is made 
of sand. 

Some little mice sat in a barn to spin ; 
Pussy came by and popped his head in. 
" Shall I come in, and cut your threads 

otf?" 
" Oh, no, kind sir! you would snap our 

heads off*." 



Shoe the horse and shoe the mare. 
But let the little colt go bare. 
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LESSON 118. 




(To the Teacher: Divide the class into two divisions, 
and have one division write in a sentence what the little 
girl in the picture is saying, while the other writes what 
the owl may be supposed to say.) 



The little moon came out too soon, 
And in her fright looked thin and white. 

The stars then shone, 

And every one 
Twinkled and winked and laughed and 

blinked. 
The great sun now rolled forth in might 
And drove them all quite out of sight. 
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LESSON 119- 

If all the seas were one great sea, 
What a great sea would that be ! 
And if all the trees were one great tree. 
What a great tree would that be ! 
And if all the axes were one great axe, 
What a great axe would that be ! 
And if all the men were one great man, 
What a great man would that be ! 
And if the great man took the great axe, 
And cut down the great tree, 
And let it fall into the great sea. 
What a splish splash would that be ! 



I once went a-fishing, 

A-fishing in the sea. 

And all that I caught was a tumble. 

And that was enough for me. 

So that was the end of my fishing 

In the wonderful, beautiful sea. 



Two cats sat on a garden wall 

For an hour or so together. 

At first they talked of nothing at all. 

And then they talked of the weather, 
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LESSON 120. 

THE DAYS OF THE WEEK. 
TOM, TOM OF ISLINGTON. 

Tom, Tom of Islington 
Married a wife on Sunday ; 
Brought her home on Monday ; 
Hired a house on Tuesday ; 
Fed her well on Wednesday ; 
Sick was she on Thursday ; 
Dead was she on Friday ; 
Sad was Tom on Saturday, 
To bury his wife on Sunday, 

SOLOMON GRUNDY. 

Solomon Grundy, 
Born on a Monday, 
Christened on Tuesday, 
Married on Wednesday, 
Took ill on Thursday, 
Worse on Friday, 
Died on Saturday, 
Buried on Sunday ; 
This is the end 
Of Solomon Grundy. 
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LESSON 121. 

{To the Teacher : This may be used as a writing exer* 
cise, the pupils being required to read the questions or 
directions to themselves, and write the answers on their 
slates.) 

1. Name something that is sour. 

2. What is the answer to the riddle, 
How many were going to St. Ives ? 

3. If your hands are cold, how do you 
warm them ? 

4. You have feet. What does a cat 
have ? 

5. Do people laugh or cry when they 
are merry ? 

6. Write " To be gentle is to be more 
than half a gentleman." 

7. Name a word which rhymes with 

" gay." 

8. Write the names of the days of the 

week as they come. 

9. What is another name for the first 
day of the week ? 

10. When is the sea rough ? 

11. Do you like your bread hard or 
soft ? 

12. If the day is fair, does the sun 
shine ? 
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13. Write the short saying, " A living 
dog is better than a dead lion." 

14. Write a girl's name that rhymes 
with " face." 

15. Write the word which means 
" seven days." 

16. Write the word which means 
" not strong." 

17. Did you ever hear the saying, " As 
quick as a wink ? " 

18. On what day was George Wash- 
ington born ? 

19. Did you ever see the full moon ? 

20. Draw a picture of the new moon. 

21. What does the teacher ring ? 

22. What do you call a man who 
makes shoes ? 

23. On what can you see the whole 
United States ? 

24. Out of what is a shoe cut ? 

25. How is it put together ? 

26. What kind of air should you sleep 
in at night ? 

27. What became of Solomon Grundy 
on Sunday ? 

28. When a farmer has plowed, what 
does he do next ? 
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29. Who giyes pills and powders ? 

30. If a boy is always idle, what is he 
called ? 

3 1 . What word rhymes with * * enough ? ' ' 

32. Can you name anything that is 
sly ? 

33. Of what two words is " nothing '' 
made ? 

34. Perhaps you can write the first 
three lines of " Tom, Tom of Islington." 
Will you try ? 

35. Name a bird that likes to eat 
mice. 

36. How do you get rid of mice in 
your house ? 

37. Which hand can you best catch a 
ball in ? 

38. What is a gentle name for a cat ? 

39. Do you hang up your hat when 
you come into school ? 

40. Take the last letter from the word 
** bite '' and what word have you ? 

41. How near is the neck to the 
head ? 

42. If you are wise now, how do you 
grow wiser ? 

43. A school-house often has a yard 
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about it. Can you name any other kind 
of yard ? 

44. What is your idea of a beach ? 

45. With what do men pave streets ? 

46. What is gold dug out of ? 

47. How many wives did you meet 
when you were going to St. Ives ? 

48. How many sacks had each wife ? 

49. How many kits had each cat ? 

50. Was George Washington brave ? 

51. What does haste make ? 

52. With what do men cut down 
great trees ? 

53. At what hour does school begin in 
the morning ? 

54. Name some of the things with 
which this school-room is furnished. 

55. Write the name of an animal that 
rhymes with " fair." 

56. Try to draw the picture of a key. 
You may look at the key of the school- 
room door. 

57. Is the United States a kingdom ? 

58. If a leak in a boat is not stopped, 
will the boat sink ? 

59. When the sea grinds pebbles, 
what do they become at last ? 
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60. Why is a kind of bread called a 
" roll ? " 

61. Write the word " christened *' 
and then rub out all but the first and 
last letters. 

62. Write a word that rhymes with 
" sat." 

63. Write these words, and set down 
after each how riiany letters it has. 



popped 
fright 
winked 
threads 



blinked 
quite 
shone 
sight 



hired 
drove 
forth 
bury 



twinkled 
wonderful 
snap 
noise 



LESSON 122. 



THE CLOCK LESSON. 

{To the Teacher : Let each pupil draw a picture of a 
clock-face on his slate with the hands in any position he 
may choose ; then let him read aloud the time indicated hy 
his picture. The same exercise may be done upon the 
blackboard, one of the children marking the time called for 
by the rest. The following words and sentences can then 
be written by the pupils on their slates.) 



Clock 


Hour hand 


Hour 


Minute hand 
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Minute Twelve o'clock 

Second Half past three 

Key Quarter before one 

Wind Time flies 

O'clock means ** of the clock." 

Hickory, dickory, dock, 
The mouse ran up the clock. 
The clock struck one. 
And down he run, . 
Hickory, dickory, dock. 

Time and tide wait for no man. 
Make hay while the sun shines. 



LESSON 123. 



A DREAM. 



I had a dream one night. In my 
dream I saw a poor Ant in the grass. 
She had. lost her way. Up and down 
she went, now up one blade of grass to 
look off* and find where she was ; now 
over a flat stone ; that was a long hill to 
her. And I heard her say, with tears, — 
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" O my children ! do they cry ? 
Do they hear their father sigh ? 
Now they look abroad to see, 
Now return and weep for me/' 

Then a Glow-worm came by. 
" Who is this ? " he asked. 

" I am set to light the ground 
While the Beetle goes his round." 

So the Glow-worm led the way, and 
the little Ant came home to her children. 

Write on your slates : 

I saw a poor ant in the grass. 



LESSON 124. 



SILENT READING. 



Count twelve things aloud. 
Put your hand above your head. 
Use another word for " large." 
Count twenty things aloud. 
Fetch your slate and pencil to me. 
Use another word in place of " land." 
Place your book among the others on 
the table. 
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Put a key between a pencil and a 
book. 

Take your pencil and make a picture 
of a chain. 

Give the name of a song that you have 
heard. 

Tell what you would do with money 
if you had it. 

Move a book from one side of the table 
to the other. 

Write " Haste makes waste.** 



LESSON 125. 

I saw a man lead a bear by a string. 
When the man played on a drum, the 
bear danced. 

The man sat down in an inn to eat his 
supper, and tied the bear to a post. 

I saw three boys alone in a room in the 
inn. I looked through the window. 

Pretty soon the bear got loose and 
walked upstairs, tramp, tramp. 

He pushed the door open and saw the 
boys and went into the room. 

'' What a big dog ! " said they. 
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The largest boy had a drum, and he 
beat it. The bear stood on his hind legs 
and began to dance. 

Drum, drum ! they marched round 
the room. 

Just then the mother came in. 

" See," they said, ** we are soldiers." 

She did not know what to do. But 
the man heard the noise, and he came in 
and led the bear away. 



LESSON 126. 

SHORT SAYINGS. 

Half a loaf is better than no bread. 

For want of a nail the shoe is lost, 

For want of a shoe the horse is lost. 

For want of a horse the rider is lost. 

As dead as a door nail. 

As merry as a cricket. 

Lost time is never found again. 

As quick as a flash. 

Enough is as good as a feast. 

As cunning as a fox. 

SILENT READING. 

Lead the teacher to the door. 
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Tell the tale about the boys and the 
bear in the inn. 

Did you ever see a cabin in a ship ? 

Tell me what the masts of a ship are. 

Guide the teacher to the window. 

Tell any one of the stories that we 
have read that comes to your mind. 



LESSON 127. 



mother's eyes. 



What are the songs the mother sings ? 
Of birds and flowers and pretty things ; 
Baby lies in her arms and spies 
All his world in the mother's eyes. 

What are the tales the mother tells ? 
Of gems and jewels and silver bells ; 
Baby lies in her arms and spies 
All his wealth in the mother's eyes. 

What are the thoughts in the mother's 

mind ? 
Of the gentle Saviour, loving and kind ; 
Baby lies in her arms and spies 
All his heaven in the mother's eyes. 
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BABYLAND. 

Who is the Queen of Baby-Land ? 
Mother, kind and sweet ; 

And her love, 

Born above, 
Guides the little feet. 



LESSON 128. 

MY SHIP. 

I saw a ship a-sailing, 
A-sailing on the sea ; 
And oh, she was all laden 
With pretty things for me. 
There was candy in the cabin, 
And apples in the hold. 
The sails were made of silk. 
And the masts were made of gold. 
The four and twenty sailors. 
That stood between the decks, 
Were four and twenty white mice, 
With chains about their necks. 
The captain was a duck 
With a pack upon his back. 
And when the ship began to move 
The captain said, " Quack, quack." 
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Jack and Jill went up the hill 
To fetch a pail of water ; 

Jack fell down and broke his crown, 
And Jill came tumbling after. 



LESSON 129. 



PLAYING SCHOOL. 



One summer day the twenty children 
who went to school in the little town of 
Washington were at the school-house in 
good time, but the teacher did not come. 
They waited and waited and played about 
the door, till at last one of the older 
girls, who meant some day to be a teacher, 
said, — 

'' Come, let us play school till she 
comes." 

They were all tired of playing out of 
doors, for it was rather hot, so into the 
school-house they tramped, and Mary 
Brooks, the girl who had started them, 
went to the teacher's desk and rang the 
bell. 

All the children took their places, and 
after they had sung a song, she began, — 
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"It is half past nine o'clock, and first 
we will play the game of words. All 
take your slates and see how many 
words you can make out of ^ upstairs ' ! " 
She wrote the word in large letters on 
the blackboard, and gave them three 
minutes for each letter. Here is what 
the brightest and quickest girl, Anna 
Green, made out of it, thirty-two words 
in all ! 



up 


Pa 


sup 


tar 


as 


I 


rap 


US 


pair 


sat 


tap 


air 


is 


rat 




put 


sit 


tip 


at 


it 


rust 




pass 


sir 




art 




rip 




pit 


stair 




apt 








pat 


star 












past 


stir 











sirup 

" Now," said Mary, " we will have 
some silent reading ; " and she wrote out 
these sentences on the board. 

I put a pin among some other pins. 

I tell what time it is by the clock. 

I move a chair. 

I fetch a half a piece of paper. 

The . children laughed aloud when 
Tommy Cricket took a piece of paper to 
Mary, who said, — 
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" That is a whole piece, Tommy," and 
he §aid, — 

" Well, now I tear it in two, and give 
you one piece. Is that half a piece ? I 
tear it again ; is that a quarter? " 

** I will show you after school. Tommy 
Cricket," said Mary, sitting up very 
straight, and then she went right on. 
" Anna Green, you may tell the story of 
the Ant and the Glow-worm." Anna 
stood up and began, and this is what she 
told. 

** An Ant was lost once in the grass. 
She went up a blade of grass to see where 
she was, just as if you or I went to the 
top of a hill. But there was a Glow- 
worm abroad that night. He had a 
light set in his head, and he walked along 
through the grass with a Beetle, to show 
the way. ' Why do you weep tears ? ' 
he asked the Ant. So he led her back 
to her children." 

" Very good, Anna," said Mary. " Re- 
turn to your seat. Ben, will you please 
say the rhyme about Hickory, dickory, 
dock ? " So Ben said that very loud, 
and Harry told how Jack and Jill went 
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dawn the hill, and how Jack broke his 
crown. 

" I should not think Jack would have 
taken his crown with him when he went 
to fetch a pail of water," said little Grace 
Brown. 

" Did you think it was a crown like 
a king's crown ? " asked Mary. " We 
all have crowns. The tops of our heads 
are crowns. The top of a hill is the 
crown of a hill." 

*' How much she knows," sighed little 
Grace. 

" Now," said Mary, " twelve of you 
may stand up in a line and make rhymes. 
Each is to make a rhyme and put the 
word into a sentence. The first, what 
rhymes with * cried ' ? " 

" Tide. Time and tide wait for no 



man." 



" I tied my shoe," said another. 

" Oh, no," said Mary, "that is another 
word, but it has the same letters. The 
second, what rhymes with * Duck * ? " 

" Struck. I struck a nail." 

" Right. The next, give me a word 
that rhymes with * some '." 
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" Drum. The man beat a drum, and 
the bear danced on his hind legs." 
** Yes, what rhymes with ^ pack '." 

" Sack. Kit, cats, sacks, and wives, 

How many were going to St. 
lyes ? " 

" Good, Anna, vou come next. See 
if you can make two lines with a rhyme 
for * love.' " Anna looked up and she 
looked down, and at last she said, — 

" You must not put jewels or money 
above 
Your father's or mother's or brother's 
love." 

'* Well done, Anna. Next, Ben, what 
rhymes with * spies ' ? " 

" Mother's eyes," shouted Ben. 

" I think that will do for rhymes," 
said Mary. *' I have been half down the 
line. The other six may make sen- 
tences out of the words I give them. 
Cunning." 

'' A fox is cunning." 

'' Tale." 

'' But the fox lost his tail." 

" Oh, that 's another kind." 
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" Well, I have a mind to tell you a 
tale." 

"That is it. Feast." 

" They made a feast at the inn. A 
feast is a supper." 

" Well done, Lucy. The next, post." 

" I will make two sentences. I will 
put my letter in the post. Masts are 
the posts in a ship." 

" That was good. Now, flash." 

" He was gone like a flash. The gem 
flashed." 

'' Now, the last. Chain." 

" There was a chain between the posts." 

Just as Mary had heard the last of the 
twelve, who should come in but the 
teacher. Some one in the house where 
she lived had been taken ill just at school- 
time, and she could not leave her alone. 

There had been so much school that 
the teacher read the children stories, 
and they played the game '' I load my 
ship," and the cabins even and the 
decks were laden with silk and all kinds 
of wealth, till it must have been hard to 
bring the ship to land. And that also 
was " playing school." 
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SINGING. 

Of speckled eggs the birdie sings, 
And nests among the trees ; 

The sailor sings of ropes and things. 
In ships upon the seas, 

The children sing in far Japan, 
The children sing in Spain ; 

The organ with the organ-man 
Is singing in the rain. 



INFANT JOY. 

" I have no name, 
I am but two days old.'* 
What shall I call thee ? 

" I happy am, 
Joy is my name." 
Sweet joy befall thee ! 

Pretty Joy ! 

Sweet Joy, but two days old. 

Sweet Joy I call thee : 

Thou dost smile, 

I sing the while ; 

Sweet joy befall thee ! 
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THE OLD WOMAN AND HER PIG. 

An old woman was sweeping her 
house, and she found a little crooked six- 
pence. 

" What shall I do with this little six- 
pence ? '* said she. " I will go to market, 
and buy a little pig." As she was com- 
ing home, she came to a stile ; the piggy 
would not jump over the stile. She went 
a little farther, and she met a dog. So 
she said to the dog : — 

"Dog! dog! bite pig! Pig will not 
jump over the stile, and I shall not get 
home to-night." But the dog would not. 
She went a little farther, and she met a 
stick. So she said : — 

'' Stick ! stick ! beat dog ! , Dog will not 
bite pig ; pig will not jump over the stile ; 
and I shall not get home to-night." But 
the stick would not. She went a little 
farther, and she met a fire. So she 
said : — 

" Fire ! fire ! burn stick ! Stick will 
not beat dog ; dog will not bite pig ; pig 
will not jump over the stile ; and I shall 
not get home to-night." But the fire 
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would not. She went a little farther, and 
she met some water. So she said : — 

" Water ! water ! quench fire ! Fire 
will not burn stick ; stick will not beat 
dog ; dog will not bite pig ; pig will not 
jump over the stile ; and I shall not get 
home to-night.*' But the water would 
not. She went a little farther, and she 
met an ox. So she said : — 

" Ox ! ox ! drink water ! Water will 
not quench fire ; fire will not burn stick ; 
stick will not beat dog ; dog will not bite 
pig ; pig will not jump over the stile ; 
and I shall not get home to-night." But 
the ox would not. She went a little 
farther, and she met a butcher. So she 
said : — 

" Butcher ! butcher ! kill ox ! Ox will 
not drink water ; water will not quench 
fire ; fire will not burn stick ; stick will 
not beat dog ; dog will not bite pig ; pig 
will not jump over the stile ; and I shall 
not get home to-night." But the butcher 
would not. She went a little farther, 
and she met a rope. So she said : — 

" Rope ! rope ! hang butcher ! Butcher 
will not kill ox ; ox will not drink water ; 
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water will not quench fire ; fire will not 
burn stick ; stick will not beat dog ; dog 
will not bite pig ; pig will not jump over 
the stile ; and I shall not get home to- 
night." But the rope would not. She 
went a little farther, and she met a rat. 
So she said : — 

" Rat ! rat ! gnaw rope ! Rope will not 
hang butcher ; butcher will not kill ox ; 
ox will not drink water ; water will not 
quench fire ; fire will not burn stick ; 
stick will not beat dog ; dog will not bite 
pig ; pig will not jump over the stile ; 
and I shall not get home to-night." But 
the rat would not. She went a little 
farther, and met a cat. So she said : — 

" Cat ! cat ! catch rat ! Rat will not 
gnaw rope ; rope will not hang butcher ; 
butcher will not kill ox ; ox will not 
drink water ; water will not quench 
fire ; fire will not burn stick ; stick will 
not beat dog ; dog will not bite pig ; pig 
will not jump over the stile ; and I shall 
not get home to-night." Then the cat 
said to her : — 

" If you will go to the cow and bring 
me a saucer of milk, I will catch the 
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rat." So away went the old woman to 
the cow. Then the cow said to her : — 

" If you will go to the haystack and 
bring me a handful of hay, I will give 
you the milk/' So away went the old 
woman to the haystack, and she brought 
the hay to the cow. 

As soon as the cow had eaten the hay, 
she gave the old woman the milk. So 
away went the old woman with a saucer 
of milk to the cat. 

As soon as the cat had lapped the 
milk, the cat began to catch the rat ; the 
rat began to gnaw the rope ; the rope 
began to hang the butcher ; the butcher 
began to kill the ox ; the ox began to 
drink the water; the water began to 
quench the fire ; the fire began to burn 
the stick ; the stick began to beat the 
dog ; the dog began to bite the pig ; the 
little pig in a fright jumped over the 
stile; and so the old woman got home 
that night. 
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PRETTY COW. 

Thank you, pretty cow, that made 
Pleasant milk to soak my bread, 
Every day and every night. 
Warm, and fresh, and sweet, and white. 

Do not chew the hemlock rank, 
Growing on the weedy bank ; 
But the yellow cowslips eat, 
That will make it very sweet. 

Where the purple violet grows. 
Where the bubbling water flows. 
Where the grass is fresh and fine. 
Pretty cow, go there and dine. 



THE LAND OF NOD. 

From breakfast on through all the day 
At home among my friends I stay. 
But every night I go abroad 
Afar into the land of Nod. 

All by myself I have to go. 

With none to tell me what to do — 
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All alone beside the streams 

And up the mountain sides of dreams. 

The strangest things are there for me, 
Both things to eat and things to see, 
And many frightening sights abroad. 
Till morning in the land of Nod. 

Try as I like to find the way, 
I never can get back by day. 
Nor can remember plain and clear 
The curious music that I hear. 



THE KID. 

A kid, a kid, my father bought 
For two pieces of money : 

A kid, a kid. 

Then came the cat, and ate the kid, 
That my father bought 
For two pieces of money : 

A kid, a kid. 

Then came the dog, and bit the cat, 
That ate the kid, 
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That my father bought 
For two pieces of money : 

A kid, a kid. 

Then came the staff, and beat the dog, 
That bit the cat. 
That ate the kid. 
That my father bought 
For two pieces of money : 

A kid, a kid. 

Then came the fire, and burned the staff, 

That beat the dog. 

That bit the cat. 

That ate the kid. 

That my father bought 

For two pieces of money : 

A kid, a kid. 

Then came the water, and quenched the 

fire, 
That burned the staff, 
That beat the dog. 
That bit the cat. 
That ate the kid. 
That my father bought 
For two pieces of money : 

A kid, a kid. 
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Then came the ox, and drank the water, 

That quenched the fire, 

That burned the staff, 

That beat the dog. 

That bit the cat. 

That ate the kid, 

That my father bought 

For two pieces of money : 

A kid, a kid. 

Then came the butcher, and slew the ox, 

That drank the water. 

That quenched the fire. 

That burned the staff, * 

That beat the dog. 

That bit the cat. 

That ate the kid, 

That my father bought 

For two pieces of money : 

A kid, a kid. 

BED IN SUMMER. 

In winter I get up at night 
And dress by yellow candle-light. 
In summer quite the other way, 
I have to go to bed by day. 
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I have to go to bed and see 
The birds still hopping on the tree, 
Or hear the grown-up people^s feet 
Still going past me in the street. 

And does it not seem hard to you. 
When all the sky is clear and blue. 
And I should like so much to play, 
I *d have to go to bed by day ? 



DEATH OF COCK ROBIN, 

Who kiUed Cock Robin ? 
" I," said the Sparrow, 
" With my bow and arrow, 

I kiUed Cock Robin/' 

Who saw him die ? 

" I," said the Fly, 

" With my little eye, 
And I saw him die." 

Who caught his blood ? 

" I," said the Fish, 

" With my little dish, 
And I caught his blood." 
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Who made his shroud ? 

" I/' said the Beetle, 

** With my little needle, 
And I made his shroud." 

Who shall dig his grave ? 

" I," said the Owl, 

" With my spade and showl [shovel], 
And I '11 dig his grave." 

Who '11 bear the pall ? 
" We," said the Wren, 
Both the cock and the hen, 

" And we '11 bear the pall." 

Who '11 sing a psalm ? 

" I," said the Thrush, 

As she sat in a bush, 
« And I '11 sing a psalm." 

And who '11 toll the bell ? 

" I," said the Bull, 

" Because I can pull ; " 
And so. Cock Robin, farewell. 

All the birds in the air 

Fell to sighing and sobbing, 
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When they heard the bell toll 
For poor Cock Robin. 



THE STORY OF CHICKEN-LICKEN. 

« 

Chicken-licken went one day to the 
wood. An acorn fell upon her poor 
bald head, and she thought the sky had 
fallen. Then she said she would go and 
tell the king that the sky had fallen. 
So Chicken-licken turned back and met 
Hen-len. 

" Well, Hen-len, where are you go- 
ing ? *' And Hen-len said : — 

" I am going to the wood for some- 
thing to eat." Then Chicken-licken 
said : — 

" Oh ! Hen-len, don't go, for I went, 
and the sky fell upon my poor bald 
head, and I am going to tell the king.*' 
So Hen-len turned back and met Cock- 
lock. 

*'Well, Cock-lock, where are you go- 
ing ? " And Cock-lock said : — 

" I am going to the wood for some- 
thing to eat." Then Hen-len said : — 
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" Oh ! Cock-lock, don't go, for I was 
going, and I met Chicken-licken, and 
Chicken-licken had been at the wood, 
and the sky had fallen on her poor bald 
head, and we are going to tell the king." 
So Cock-lock turned back and met Duck- 
luck. 

" Well, Duck-luck, where are you go- 
ing ? " And Duck-luck said : — 

" I am going to the wood for some- 
thing to eat.'' Then Cock-lock said : — 

" Oh ! Duck-luck, don't go, for I was 
going, and I met Hen-len, and Hen-len 
met Chicken-licken, and Chicken-licken 
had been at the wood, and the sky had 
fallen on her poor bald head, and we are 
going to tell the king." So Duck-luck 
turned back and met Drake-lake. 

" Well, Drake-lake, where are you go- 
ing ? " And Drake-lake said : — 

" I am going to the wood for some- 
thing to eat." Then Duck-luck said : — 

" Oh ! Drake-lake, don't go, for I was 
going, and I met Cock-lock, and Cock- 
lock met Hen-len, and Hen-len met 
Chicken-licken, and Chicken-licken had 
been at the wood, and the sky had fallen 
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on her poor bald head, and we are going 
to tell the king/* So Drake-lake turned 
back and met Goose-loose. 

"Well, Goose-loose, where are you 
going ? " And Goose-loose said : — 

" I am going to the wood for some- 
thing to eat." Then Drake-lake said: 

" Oh ! Goose-loose, don't go, for I was 
going, and I met Duck -luck, and Duck- 
luck met Cock-lock, and Cock-lock met 
Hen-len, and Hen-len met Chicken- 
licken, and Chicken-licken had been at 
the wood, and the sky had fallen on her 
poor bald head, and we are going to tell 
the king.*' So Goose-loose turned back 
and met Gander-lander. 

" Well, Gander-lander, where are you 
going ? " And Gander-lander said : — 

" I am going to the wood for some- 
thing to eat." Then Goose-loose said : 

" Oh ! Gander-lander, don't go, for I 
was going, and I met Drake-lake, and 
Drake-lake met Duck-luck, and Duck- 
luck met Cock-lock, and Cock-lock met 
Hen-len, and Hen-len met Chicken- 
licken, and Chicken-licken had been at 
the wood, and the sky had fallen on her 
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poor bald head, and we are going to tell 
the king.'* So Gander-lander turned 
back and met Turkey-lurkey. 

" Well, Turkey-lurkey, where are you 
going ? " And Turkey-lurkey said : — 

** I am going to the wood for some- 
thing to eat." Then Gander-lander 
said : — 

** Oh ! Turkey-lurkey, don't go, for I 
was going, and I met Goose-loose, and 
Goose-loose met Drake-lake, and Drake- 
lake met Duck-luck, and Duck-luck met 
Cock-lock, and Cock-lock met Hen-len, 
and Hen-len met Chicken-licken, and 
Chicken-licken had been at the wood, 
and the sky had fallen on her poor bald 
head, and we are going to tell the king." 

So Turkey-lurkey turned back and 
walked with Gander-lander, Goose-loose, 
Drake-lake, Duck-luck, Cock-lock, Hen- 
len, and Chicken-licken. And as they 
were walking they met Fox-lox. And 
Fox-lox said : — 

** Where are you going, my pretty 
maids ? " And they said : — 

" Chicken-licken went to the wood, 
and the sky fell upon her poor bald 
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head, and we are going to tell the king." 
Then Fox-lox said : — 

" Come with me, and I will show you 
the way." So they went with him, but 
Fox-lox led them into the Fox's hole, 
and he and his young ones soon ate poor 
Chicken-licken, Hen-len, Duck-luck, 
Drake-lake, Goose-loose, Gander-lander, 
and Turkey-lurkey, and they never saw 
the king to tell him that the sky had 
fallen. 

WINDY NIGHTS. 

Wheneyer the Moon and stars are set, 

Whenever the wind is high, 
All night long in the dark and wet, 

A man goes riding by. 
Late in the night when the fires are out, 
Why does he gallop and gallop about ? 

Whenever the trees are crying aloud. 

And ships are tossed at sea, 
By, on the highway, low and loud. 

By, at the gallop goes he. 
By, at the gallop he goes, and then 
By, he comes back at the gallop again. 
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THE THREE BEARS. 

There was once a little girl and her 
name was Silver-hair. She liked to be 
out of doors, and one day she went to the 
wood. She never had been there before, 
and she ran here, and she ran there. 

At last she came to a lonely place 
where she saw a little' house. The door 
was open, and she walked in. No one 
was at home, but on a table were three 
bowls of porridge. 

The three bowls of porridge belonged 
to three bears who lived in the house. 
They had left the porridge to cool, and 
had gone out to take a walk. ' 

Silver-hair tasted the porridge in the 
largest bowl, and found it too cold. That 
bowl belonged to Big Bear. 

Then she tasted the porridge in the 
middle-sized bowl, and found it too hot* 
That bowl belonged to Middle-sized 
Bear. 

* 

Then she tasted the porridge in the 

smallest bowl, and found it just right, 

and she ate it all. That bowl belonged 

to Little Bear. 
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She went into the parlor, and there 
were three chairs. She tried the l^irgest 
chair, and found it too high. That chair 
belonged to Big Bear. 

Then she tried the middle-sized chair, 
and found it too broad. That chair be- 
longed to Middle-sized Bear. 

Then she tried the smallest chair, and 
found it just right. But she sat in it so 
hard that she broke it. That chair be- 
longed to Little Bear. 

Silver-hair was now very tired, and she 
went upstairs to the chamber. There 
were three beds. She tried the largest 
bed, and found it too soft. That bed be- 
longed to Big Bear. 

. Then she tried the middle-sized bed, 
and found it too hard. That bed belonged 
to Middle-sized Bear. 

Then she tried the smallest bed, and 
found it just right. So she lay down 
upon it, and fell fast asleep. That bed 
belonged to Little Bear. 

Now the three bears came home from 
their walk. They went to the table to 
get their porridge. Big Bear looked into 
his bowl, and growled : — 
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"SOMEBODY HAS BEEN TAST- 
ING MY PORRIDGE ! " 

Middle-sized Bear looked into his bowl, 
and said : — 

" SOMEBODY HAS BEEN TASTING MY POR- 
RIDGE ! '' 

Little Bear looked into his bowl, and 
peeped : — 

" SOMEBODY HAS BEEN TASTING MY PORRIDGE, 
AND HAS EATEN IT ALL ! " 

Then they went into the parlor, and 
Big Bear looked at his chair, and 
growled : — 

" SOMEBODY HAS BEEN SITTING 
IN MY CHAIR ! " 

Middle-sized Bear looked at his chair, 
and said : — 

'' SOMEBODY HAS BEEN SITTING IN MY 
CHAIR ! *' 

Little Bear looked at his chair, and 
peeped : — 

" SOMEBODY HAS BEEN SITTING IN MY CHAIR, 
AND HAS BROKEN IT ALL TO PIECES ! '' 

Then they went upstairs to the cham- 
ber, and Big Bear saw his bed, and 
growled : — 
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« SOMEBODY HAS BEEN TUM- 
BLING MY BED ! " 

Middle-sized Bear saw his bed, and 
said : — 

" somebody has been tumbling my 
bed!" 

Little Bear saw his bed, and peeped : — 

"somebody has been tumbling my bed, 
and there she is." 

At that, Silver-hair woke in a fright, 
and jumped down and ran away as fast as 
her legs could cai'ry her ; and she never 
went near the three bears' little house 
again. 



POOR RICHARD'S SAYINGS. 

God helps them that help themselves. 
Early to bed and early to rise, 
Make a man healthy, wealthy, and 
wise. 

One to-day is worth two to-morrows. 
Three removes are as bad as a fire. 
He that by the plow would thrive 
Himself must either hold or drive. 
A small leak will sink a great ship. 
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Constant dropping wears away stones. 

Keep thy shop and thy shop will keep 
thee. 

He that goes a borrowing goes a sor- 
rowing. 

A penny saved is a penny earned. 

A word to the wise is enough. 

THE LAMB. 

Little lamb, who made thee ? 
Dost thou know who made thee ? 
Gave thee life and bid thee feed 
By the stream and o'er the mead ; 
Gave thee clothing of delight, 
Softest clothing, woolly, bright ; 
Gave thee such a tender voice 
Making all the vales rejoice ; 

Little lamb, who made thee ? 

Dost thou know who made thee ? 

Little lamb, I *11 tell thee, 
Little lamb, I '11 tell thee. 
He is called by thy name. 
For he calls himself a Lamb. 
He is meek and he is mild. 
He became a little child. 
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I a child and thou a lamb, 
We are called by his name. 

Little lamb, God bless thee. 

Little lamb, God bless thee. 



THE PRAISE OF GOD. 

God be merciful unto us and bless us ; 
and cause his face to shine upon us. 

That thy way may be known upon 
earth, thy saving health among all nations. 

Let the people praise thee, O God ; 
let all the people praise thee. 

O let the nations be glad and sing for 
joy : for thou shalt judge the people 
righteously, and govern the natibns upon 
eai'th. 

Let the people praise thee, O God ; 
let all the people praise thee. 

Then shall the earth yield her in- 
crease ; and God, even our own God, shall 
bless us. 

God shall bless us, and all the ends 
of the earth shall fear him. 
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THE SOWER AND THE SEED. 

A sower went forth to sow. 

And as he sowed some seeds fell by 
the wayside, and the birds came and ate 
them. 

Some fell upon stony places, where 
they had not much earth. 

And at once they sprang up, because 
they had no deepness of earth. 

And when the sun was up, they were 
scorched ; and because they had no root, 
they dried away. 

And some fell among thorns. And 
the thorns sprang up and choked them. 

But others fell into good ground, and 
brought jforth fruit. 
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VOCABULAKY AKRANGED BY LESSONS. 



The diacritical marks given below are those found in the 
latest edition of Webster's International Dictionary. 

A study of them by the pupils will be a good preparation 
for the intelligent use of the dictionary. 

EXPLANATION OF MARKS USED IN THE VOCABULARY. 

Vowels. 

A Dash ( " ) above the vowel denotes the long sound. Examples : 
play, me, Agh, shore, mule, my. 

A Curve ( " ) above the vowel denotes the short sound. Examples : 
h&t, wliSn, string, d511, rtin. 

A Circumilez Accent (^ ) above the vowel a, e, o, or u denotes the 
sound of a in c^re, of e in th§re, of o in b5m, or of u in ttixn. 

A Double Dot ( " ) above the vowel a denotes the sound of a in star. 

A Double Dot ( ,, ) below the vowel a, o, or u denotes the sound of 
a in ball, of o in do, or of u in true. 

A Dot ( * ) above the vowel a or o denotes the sound of a in past, or 
of o in son. 

A Dot ( . ) below the vowel a, o, or u denotes the sound^ of a in 
what, of o in wplf, or of u in fall. 

A Wave ( '*' ) above the vowel e or i denotes the sound of e in hSr 
or of i in girl. 

A Dash ( _ ) below the vowel e denotes the sound of e in th§y or 
flight. 

oo has the sound of oo in root ; oo has the sound of oo in foot. 

oi (unmarked) has the sound of oi in soil ; oy (unmarked) has the 
sound of oy in joy ; ou (unmarked) has the sound of ou in out ; ow 
(unmarked) has the sound of ow in owl. 
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Consonants. 

q is soft, as in gent ; c (unmarked) is hard, as in can. 
^ is soft, as in gem ; g (unmu'ked) is hard, as in g^. 
§ sounds like z, as in rose. 
n sounds like ng, as in sigk. 
«h sounds like k, as in school. 

Letteis in italic are not sounded. The figures at the left of the 
columns indicate the lessons in which the words are to be found. 



1 a 


oh 


17 good 


ma'ny 


flag 


y6s 


lap . 


(mgn'y) 


I 


11 bring 


likes 


our 


see 


door 


me 


sky 


the 


no 


sit 


star 


2 and 


o'pen 


wiU 


up 


hat 


spin 


18 an 


wag 


have 


string 


ap'ple 


26 play 


6n 


12 cha^r 


do 


ride 


3 (Review) 


he 


eat 


sea 


4 baU 


him 


ma^ 


they 


bat 


it 


that 


27 first 


is 


with 


19 (Review) 


f6r 


tiiTs 


your 


20 goe§ 


mi^^t 


5 boy 


13 (Review) 


here 


pan 


hand 


14 black 


21 (Review) 


thgm 


has 


duck 


22 big 


wish 


hig 


hen 


boat 


wish'es 


in 


n5t 


had 


28 brSad 


6 (Review) 


seen 


sat^ 


cheege 


7 can 


white 


so 


if 


my 


15 go 


wa'ter 


night 


pin 


leaf 


23 at' 


rat 


put 


leaves (n) 


can'not 


sh! 


8 b5x. 


leave§ (v) 


Har'ry 


what 

• 


cat 


lit'tle 


how 


29 count'ed 


d5U 


6f (5v) 


sSnd 


eat'ing 


mat 


to 


shore 


played 


9 gtrl 


tQO 


24 some 


play'ing 


hgr 


tree 


ta'ble 


said (s6d) 


in'tQ 


16 An'na 


thgre 


sit'ting 


she 


chick'ens 


25 all 


spin'nin^ 


yon 


fed 


count 


were 


10 are 


grain 


look 


30 Dan 
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iSs'sons 


ba'by 


wished 


once 


line 


been (bin) 45 a-bout' 


(wiins) 


slate 


d6eg 


a-way' 


out 


write 


fun 


came 


past 


31 five 


now 


c&p 


50 be-cawge' 


foi^r 


thgtr 


fun'ny 


dear 


more 


whSn 


glad 


6ggs 


one (wun) 


would 

• 


jumped 


heard 


th&n 


40 a-wake' 


last 


made 


three 


bri^A-t 


lay 


mak'ing 


tWQ 


broth'er 


part 


ngst 


words 


could 

• 


pla^e 


owl 


32 be 


love 


riin'ning 


rCb 


but 


mdrn'ing 


soon 


sat 


Ma/py 


6r 


stood 


speak 


tQ-ni^At' 


thSn 


sto'ry 


sticks 


we 


think 


w6ll 


51 book 


33 dr$ps 


whQ 


whSre 


falls 


ink 


41 (Review) 


46 my-s6lf' 


mi^e 


34 &m 


42 f5nd 


sgn'tenge 


pic'ture 


by 


gate 


47 buzz 


take 


fine 


give 


down 


52 bet'ter 


name 


J6hn 


eyes (is) 


Bow-wow 


p5nd 


sir 


floor 


dream'ing 


nhould 

• 


thSnk 


part'ly 


6v'er-y 


thing 


43 did 


round 


f6U 


35 change 


gave 


sleep 


found 


Umeg 


go'ing 


w6nt 


lead'ing 


36 count'ing 


16ft 


wind (v) 


mam-ma' 


let'ters 


tight 


48 a-round' 


niirse 


li^At 


tell 


call 


sick 


SB.y 


told 


jump 


sSr'ry 


writ'ing 


why 


look'ing 


think'ing 


37 come 


44 day 


up-6n' 


True 


cup 


d6g 


49 after 


v6r'y 


drink 


just 


a-gain' 


way 


KTt'ty 


looked 


(a-g6n') 


53 b5x'es 


make 


pret'ty 


barn 


cSn'dy 


pie 


(prit'ty) 


bird 


ggnt 


sh^ll 


rab'bit 


flew (flu) 


fr5m 


38 (Review) 


rS.n 


fly 


ggt 


39 &s 


run 


hay 


in-side' 


a-sleep' 


un'der 


mouth 


I6ng 
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mQch 

DiQst 

N8d 

idqe 

5r'ang6 

6'ver 

• p6n'ny 
schOl'ar 
sSnd'ing 
thosd 

54 air 
&sk 

55 dream 
hap'py 
mean 
pay 
show 

56 (Review) 

57 an-6th'er 
cloge 
ffin 
giv'en 
n6xt 
pleas6 
tsLk'en 

58 each 
teach'er 
thegd 

59 dft'ing 
dreamed 
find 
kind 
wYiQ^e 

60 fln'ger 
fire 
hold 
ISmp 
point 

61 be-lSngs' 
be-sideg' 
Slsa 
fa'ther 



home 66 

let 67 

llv'ing 

ly'ing 68 

m6th'er 

p&-pa' 

pSr'song 

iSs 69 

wall 

y6t 

62 bSd 
ctLre 
0t'y 
crou^ 
gdod-by' 
hear 
Lon'don 
ISo'ger 
p€ep 
rise 
sis'ter 

snow 70 

s!in 

tni 

wrote 

63 feed 
flSps 
flies 
its 

limds 
old 
own 
rgst 

stand 71 

strSn'ger 

wa^k 

want 72 

wings 

64 a'ny-thing 
(6n'y.thing) 
keep 
s6me'thing 

65 blrd'le 
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ctlr'pet 

ftrmg 

b&r'rel 

head 

near 

stSp 

B6n 73 

Bun 

c&re'ful 

hit 

hdrt 

in-deSd' 

A;nov;s 

mas'ter 

mSant 

on'ly 

poor 

tail 

try 

wSg 

beat 

blew (blu) 

cloak 74 

clos'er 

grew (gru) 75 

hard'er 

h5t 

mSn 

m 

tdok 

wind 

wore 76 

shglf 

to'ward 

(to'wSrd) 
bees 
bgr'rieg 
clear 
dark 
dSl'lar 
fgath'er 
flint 



flow'erg 

hard 

hdrse 

rain 

rOek 

stay 

toast 

birth'day 

c&ught 

dOst 

fast 

f&st'er 

feel 

m 

fish'ing 

hav'ing 

Jaek 

par'ty 

room 

seat 

street 

whale 

which 

(Review) 

cart 

D5n 

Fourth 

hope 

Ju-ly/ 

march'ing 

re'al 

sol'dier 

called 

cown'try 

F6b'ru-a-ry 

GeSrge 

live 

na'tion 

5f'ten 

peo'ple 

State 

town 

U-nit'ed 



Wash'ing- 


strata 


ground 


H&l 


ton 


talT 


groi^'ing 


hoe 


whole 


tall'er 


shge 


la'zy 


77 baa 


wdod 


year 


root 


be-gin'ning 


82 blot<;s 


87 buek'le 


soil 


cluck 


bou^A 


bum'ble 


spade 


c5ck 


breaks 


cro«<;s (v) 


t§^ks 


cSck'-a-doo- 


bye 


desk 


T6m 


dle-doo 


cra'dle 


Qight 


92 ar'rotr 


cow 


gt^Sss 


fftt 


be-gftn' 


Snd'ing 


83 fin'i-mal 


nine 


chgi'ry 


kit'ten 


named 


pick 


moon 


mew (mu) 


push 


roost'er 


pitch 


moo 


84 hick 


sSv'en 


roge 


qu&ok 


bleat^ing 


shut 


sug'ar 


sheep 


cluek'ing 


six 


(shug'ar) 


78 beau'tl-ful 


fields 


strai^At 


93 c5p'y 


bro^ 


FrSd 


ten 


Idv'ing 


cheer'ful 


house 


88 cdr'ners 


sdn 


doudg 


l&mb^ 


end 


94 bath 


fi'6r-y 


pret'ti-est 


6v'er 


Char'ley 


heat 


(prit'ti-esi 


t) glass 


helped 


lane 


school 


gold 


li'on 


ntiT^Tdw 


seems 


p6n'§il 


Lu'cy 


same 


sing 


stones 


Mat«d 


shines 


spring 


wln'dot^^ 


pail 


sun'shine 


squTr'rel 


89 best 


r6ad'y 


79 huj 


stopped 


cut 


road 


ioT(*ed 


85 blue 


gar'den 


Tab 


strife 


brown 


pinks (n) 


95 a'ny-bOd'y 


wheel'bSr- 


col'or 


sll'ver 


(en'y-bSd'y) 


TOW 


green 


walked 

■ • 


A'prll 


wheels 


6th'er 


90 both 


A?4'gU8t 


wife 


pa'per 


done 


bill 


80 broke 


pie^e 


dull 


cuck'oo 

• 


g5t 


pink 


fore'fln-ger hide 


such 


r6d ' 


iSarned 


June 


81 a-cr5ss' 


rib'hon 


sweet 


seek 


broom 


ygl'lot^; 


thuni5 


tune 


fl&t 


86 be-fore' 


to-da?/' 


96 crSps 


han'dle 


class 


weath'er 


die 


Xt-86lf' 


drSss 


work 


died 


legs 


grass 


91 don't 
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dig 



dtSg 


large 


sigh 


cap'tain 


Sarth 


r&th'er 


store 


child 


farm 


read 


sure'ly 


deep 


f&rm'er 


skate 


thdu^At 


drowned 


Amew (nu) 


slide 


wgt 


fa^e 


ngv'er 


stiid'y 


106 a'ny(6n'y) 


great 


page 


tQ-gfith'er 


€hris<'- 


mouse 


p6t 


with-out' 


mas 


sail (n) 


tdrnad 


102 far 


di'a-m6nd 


ship 


up'side 


knee 


Hdr'ner 


splash 


97 he-gin' 


plSag'ant 


mind 


spllsh 


game 


shook 


need 


110 dash 


help 


st5p 


plum 


dSc'torg 


hid 


103 clog'ing 


pulled 


high 


liked 


feet 


Spain 


shdrt 


your-sglf' 


foot 


107 bear 


stand'ing 


98 has'ket 


queen 


bite 


111 cloud'y 


be-y6nd' 


ratge 


blind 


dead 


d&sh'es 


rich 


bus'y 


g^y 


lad'der 


shake 


(biz'zy) 


ggn'de 


put'ting 


small 


cold 


mgr'ry 


say'ing 


tiirn 


e-l6v'en 


new (nu) 


99 a'pron 


with-in' 


fl5ck 


quiek 


(a'purn) 104 hank 


ill 


rough 


cried 


croak 


learng 


(ruf) 


flapped 


dSath 


sail'or 


s5ft 


full 

• 


frSgg 


sailg (v) 


sour 


gath'er 


i'dle 


saveg 


strSng 


gath'ered 


pit'y 


smooth 


sfin'ny 


gath'er-ing raised 


stitch 


warm 


gSne 


smgll 


tgn'der 


weak 


nearly 


sound 


108 asked 


wige 


need'ed 


threw 


cave 


112 bell 


TSm'ray 


(thru) 


door'way 


b6m 


tum'ble 


throw 


f6x 


ikir 


iin-tll' 


tried 


lead 


frSsh 


100 filled 


105 a-fraid' 


Mr. 


Fri'day 


101 a-lone' 


cry 


path 


gra^e 


fly'ing 


dry 


prints 


maps 


grow 


rhymes 


tracks 


Mon'day 


h6p 


rye 


wolf 

• 


pu'pilg 


X 

i^e 


sad 


109 a-sa*l'ing 


sab'bath 


kite 


shy 


buck'et 


Sat'fir^ay 
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IMrg'day 


mSt 


€hris'- 


hill 


Tues'day 


s&cks 


^ened 


I6d 


Wg<£nc§'- 


St. Ives 


Grfin'dy 


I58t 


day 


(Saint 


hired 


re-tflrn' 


will'ing 


Ives) 


Is^ling-ton 


tears 


works (v) 


wives 


mar'ried 


weep 


113 be-came' 


yard 


S5l'o-mon 


124 a-bove' 


id'ler 


117 bare 


Sun'day 


a-loud' 


ISatk'er 


beach 


worse 


a-m6ng' 


pills 


colt 121 ftl'ways 


between' 


plSnt'ed 


grindg 


an'sii^er 


chain 


plowed 


mare 


drat^ 


fetch 


pow'ders 


pSb'bles 


ggn'tle- 


land 


sewed 


p5pped 


man 


mon'ey 


(sod) 


pus'sy 


haZf 


mQve 


shQe'- 


rolls 


haste 


side 


mak'er 


rtibs 


leak 


s5ng 


sly 


snSp 


meet 


tw6n'ty 


114 brave 


threads 


noise 


use 


cS.tch 


118 blinked 


rid'dle 


waste 


e-nough' 


drove 


ring 


125 danced 


(e-nuf) 


forth 


set 


drum 


h&ng 


hight 


sink 


hind 


i-de'a 


laughed 


week 


inn 


larg'er 


(laft) 


wink 


larg'est 


nSek 


quite 122 cl5ek 


loose 


noth'ing 


rolled 


dick'o-ry 


marched 


old'er 


shone 


d5ek 


post 


pai^g 


sight 


hick'o-ry 


pushed 


per-h&ps' 


thin 


min'ute 


sQp'per 


rid 


twTn'kled 


o'cl5ck' 


thrQugh 


wis'er 


winked 


quar'ter 


tied 


il5 &-Kve' 


119 a-^h'ing 


sSc'ond 


tramp 


chim'ney 


axe 


striiek 


up-stai'rs' 


drown 


A.our 


tide 


126 cab'in 


fdr'nished 


t^Zked 


twelve 


crick'et 


hare 


w6n'der- 


wait 


cQn'ning 


mine 


ful 123 a-broad' 


feast 


pave 


120 brdt^^M 


ant 


flash 


while 


bur'ied 


bee'tle 


gi^ide 


116 ke^^ 


(bgr'ried) 


blade 


loaf 


kYng'dom 


bur'y 


chil'dren 


masts 


kits 


(bgr'ry) 


gloi^^'worm nail 
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127 



128 



129 



rid'er 


ropes 


pdr'ple 


how 


8to'rl08 


sing'ing 


raok 


bull 


tala 


spSok'led 


soak 


bush 


gems 




vi'o-l6t 


dish 


btov'en 


Infant Joy, 


weed'y 


grave 


jew'elg 


be-f^U' 




kmed 


(ju'elg) 


ddet 


The Land of 


nee'dle 


lies 


Joy 


Nod. 


paU 


Sav'ioar 


smile 


firfar' 


^saZm 


spI^S 


th§e 


brSak'fast 


puU 


wSalth 




cu'ri-oiis 


RSb'in 


crown 


TAe Old Wo- 


frt^ndg 


showl 


dScks 


man and her 


fri^At'en-ing 


(shdv'el) 


hold (n) 


Fig. 


moun'tain 


shroud 


jTil 


bfim 


music 


si^A^'ing 


lad'en 


but'cber 


N5d 


sOb'bing 


-p&ck 


c6m'ing 


n6ne 


spar'rotc; 


silk 


crook'ed 


ndr 


thrush 


tum'bling 


eat'en 


platn 


toU 


&-l5ng' 


far'tber 


re-mSm'ber 


tuvlin 


board 


gn&w 


stran^'est 




htlght'est 


haystack 


streams Story of Chick- 


Brd5ks 


kTll 




en Licken. 


e'ven 


lapped 


The Kid. 


a'c6rn 


fl&sbed 


mar'ket 


bit 


bald 


king 


milk 


hdught 


chick'en- 


load 


5x 


biirned 


llek'en 


loud 


P% 


drank 


C»ek-I6ck 


quick'est 


p^g'gy 


kid 


Drake-lake 


rang 


quSnch 


slew (slu) 


Duck-luck 


read'ing 


saw'^er 


staff 


fall'en 


sif/Aed 


six'pen^e 




F5x-I5x 


si'lent 


stile 


Bed in Sum- 


Gan'der- 


start'ed 


sweep'ing 


mer. 


lan'der 


sQin'mer 


wo'iuan 

« 


can'dle-%M 


Goose-loose 


sung 




grot^^n 


HSn-l6n 


thlr'ty-ti^Q 


Pretty Cow. 


hSp'ping 


hole 


tramped 


bub'bling 


still 


matds 


wait'ed 


cbew (cbu) 


win'ter 


Tfir'key- 




cow'slips 




liir'key 


Singing. 


dine 


Death of Cock 


waZk'ing 


Ja-pan' 


floz^s 


Robin. 


ydttng 


dr'gan 


hem'l5ek 


bldod 
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Windy Nights, 


tast'ed 


we&rs 


in'crease 


cry'ing 


tast'ing 




judge 


gal'lop 


tired 


The Lamb. 


known 


bi^^'way 


woke 


bid 


mer'gi-ful 


late 




bl8ss 





low 


PoorRichard's 


cloth'ing 


praige 


rid'ing 


Sayings. 


de-li^M' 


ri^^t'eoiis-ly 


t58sed 


b&d 


him-sglf' 


(ri'chiis-ly) 


wh6n-6v'er 


bOr'roM^ing 


lSm& 


sav'ing 




cQn'stant 


life 


sh&lt 


The Three 


drive 


mead 


un'tQ 


Bears, 


dr5p'ping 


meek 


yield 


be-l5Dged' 


ear'ly 


mild 




hovA^ 


earned 


o'er 


The Sower and 


bro'ken 


ei'tber 


re-joi§e' 


the Seed, 


c&r'ry 


G6d 


sSft'est 


choked 


cham'ber 


hgalth'y 


thoa 


deep'ness 


cool 


plow 


vales 


dried 


growled 


re-rngves' 


voi9e 


frutt 


lone'ly 


saved 


wool'ly 


searched 


mid'dle- 


8h5p 




seedg 


sTzed 


s5^'^o^f^•ing 


The Praise 


of BOW 


par'lor 


thgm-sglves' 


Ood. 


sowed 


peeped 


thrive 


cat^ge 


sow'er 


p5r'ri6?ge 


thy 


fear 


sprang 


Sll'ver-hatr 


tQ-m6r'rot(7S 


g6v'ern 


ston'y 


small'est 


wgalth'y 


hSalth 


thdrng 


8dme'b5d-y 






way'side 
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